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DOES PUBLIC MONEY THREATEN HIGHER EDUCATION? 


Freperick DeW. Bo.man, Jr. 


President Bolman of Jamestown Community College, State University of New York, discusses 
differences in enrollments, cost, and objectives which are the social concomitants of institutions 
of higher education depending upon their means of support—private or public funds. 
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other sources. 
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Epwarp M. PaLmaulist 


The author in this article questions whether co-operation is the universally benign principle 
which we are apt to consider it to be. Mr. Palmquist, Professor of Botany, University of 
Missouri, was for three years (1947-50) Chairman of the Committee for the Improvement of 
Instruction in the College of Arts and Sciences. He is Chairman of the Physiological 
Section of the Botanical Society of America. 
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of Arkansas. 
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Mr. Lindeman, Professor of Social Philosophy (retired), New York School of Social Work, 
Columbia University, gives here a lively account of a workshop held last summer at Lewts and 
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THE PSEUDOSCIENTIFIC SPIRIT IN THE TREATMENT OF 
LITERATURE F, AMANN 


The writer of this paper recently was pleased to find agreement with some of the arguments here 
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Criticism.” Mr. Amann is Professor of German, Rutgers University. 


HUMAN VALUES AND HIGHER EDUCATION 


Raymonp Ho.tpswortH FINLAY 


During the last year of Sampson College, organized for temporary service after the war as one 
of the Associated Colleges of Upper New York, Mr. Finlay directed a course devoted to the 
nurture of human values which he describes here. Prior to undertaking this project, Mr. 
Finlay was Dean of Students at Sampson. He is now Director of the Evening Division of 
Long Island University. 
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In Her Mother's Footsteps—“Mother did all right and 
I hope to do as well,” says Telephone Operator Betty 
Miller. She’s shown here with her mother, Mrs. Ruby 
Miller, a telephone Service Assistant. 


in communities throughout the country 


It happens over and over again. A 
daughter sees how much her mother 
likes her telephone job and decides 
she would like to work there, too. So 
in she comes to put in her application. 


When daughter follows mother, and 
brother follows sister, and son follows 
father, you get a pretty good line on 
how people feel about the telephone 
company. They know from experience 
that “it is a good place to work.” 


Like Mother. Like Daughter. 
Betty Johnson (left) is a Serv- 
ice Order Typist in the same 
telephone building where her 
mother, Mrs. Dena Johnson, 
is Business Office Supervisor. 
Mrs. Johnson's aunt and cousin 
are telephone employees, too. 


A Telephone Family. Mrs. Grace 


M. Donewald, an Instructor, 
visits her mother, Mrs. Grace 
Franks, a Special Commercial 
Clerk. Her father, a telephone 
Commercial Engineer, has re- 
cently been assigned as a De- 
fense Activities Co-ordinator. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... .“A Good Place to Work” 


— 
Bes 
Dei 
Many work together in telephone offices 
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Does Public Money Threaten 
Higher Education? 


By FREDERICK DEW. BOLMAN, JR. 


A Question Often Asked 


ECENTLY assembled figures 
show that approximately as 


many students are enrolled 
now in publicly controlled institu- 
tions of higher education as in those 
under private control. Slowly but 
perceptibly the trend has been toward 
tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties. All over the country today one 
of the important questions being asked 
by laymen and educators is: Will 
public institutions of higher learning 
someday replace private colleges and 
universities? In the usual discussion 
the question often boils down to this: 
Who is going to pay the bills to finance 
our colleges and universities? 

Those of us who keep tab on the 
nation’s score for institutions of higher 
learning are hardened to such warn- 
ings from the country as, “College 
budgets sorely pressed this year,” 
“Tuitions raised in all parts of the 
country to meet rising costs and 
rising deficits,” “Half the country’s 


colleges and universities now oper- 
ating in the red.”” We all know that 
college education costs proportion- 
ately more money for each student 
than education on the elementary 
and secondary levels. What surprises 
many of us today is that the burden 
of higher education now tends to be 
placed upon individual students, who 
sometimes pay more than two-thirds 
of the cost of education in the form 
of tuition in private colleges as 
against one-third of the cost a decade 
or two ago. 

The whole means of financing 
higher education has changed in the 
past twenty years. Not only are 
individuals in private colleges some- 
times paying a larger proportion of 
the costs of their education, but 
entirely new factors have altered the 
economics of higher education as well 
as the direction of its growth. Increas- 
ing federal grants for research, already 
totaling more than $150,000,000 a 
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year, and veterans’ fees paid by the 
government during the past seven 
years have both enlarged our colleges 
and universities and made them 
dependent in special ways on such 
revenue to keep budgets near a 
balance.' 

Only institutions with relatively 
large endowments are proportionately 
well off, yet no one today rests secure 
that endowments can ever mean what 
they used to mean. Safe invest- 
ments have brought relatively declin- 
ing income. To acquire a spaghetti 
factory for tax-free profits, as one 
university did, appears justifiable but 
is in question by the Federal Govern- 
ment. One wonders just how the 
benefits of capitalism can be passed 
on to private, nonprofit institutions. 
Corporation gifts, from excess profits, 
have not yet saved the ordinary 
operating accounts of our colleges and 
universities, however much help such 
gifts are in special ways. 

No wonder that amid this bleak 
picture of the financial future of the 
private college or university, people 
ask: Must all higher education in the 
foreseeable future be financed by 
public revenue? We are, in fact, 
faced with the basic issue: Will 
colleges and universities sooner or 
later be able to exist only by public 
support? 


HAT the future will bring in 

the way of economic health for 
our private colleges and universities 
is as impossible to predict as the 
value of the dollar twenty years 
hence. What we 4o know now is 
that the colleges of this country face 


1In 1950, total federal payments to institutions 
of higher education came to $468,000,000. Com- 
mission on Financing Higher Education. Nature 
and Needs of Higher Education. p. 164. 
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a difficult situation. We further know 
that state and local tax support for 
institutions of higher learning is a 
way out of some of their difficulties, 
that in the foreseeable future they 
must make the best of a dual system 
of finance, part of it private and part 
of it public. The basic educational 
issue 1s how these two systems are 
to coexist today, whether they are 
in conflict or whether they represent 
differences of type. Are the two sys- 
tems of higher education compatible? 

My personal conviction is that 
public and private systems of higher 
education can coexist in harmony 
and are compatible. Unless we 
thoroughly understand the compati- 
bility of the two systems in American 
life, we shall find our thinking driven 
only by the economic exigencies of 
the moment. In fair-dollar weather 
we may favor private institutions; in 
foul-dollar weather we may be forced 
to favor public institutions. 

Over and beyond the immediate 
conditions of the economic climate, 
however, there are special values in 
each type of institution. Since to 
many people the public institution 
seems slated for the greatest future 
growth, and because public support 
of higher education is feared by 
many as an encroachment on free 
enterprise, I shall direct most of my 
attention to what I conceive to be 
the function and potentialities of the 
public institution. I do not believe 
the days of the private college are 
numbered. The two systems of finance 
can and do coexist. Professional edu- 
cators from both systems must work 
together. But a condition of working 
together will be a clear understanding 
of the unique values of each system 
as it faces the other. 


PUBLIC MONEY 


In the eastern part of our country 
private institutions preceded public 
ones and are relatively more numer- 
ous than in the West. New York 
State, which as recently as 1948 
worked out a consistent plan for a 
state university, will give us a test 
case for our problem: It has many 
magnificent privately financed institu- 
tions, and it is now engaged in 
constructing a state-wide, publicly 
financed university, evolved from 
the work of many persons with 
differing points of view. Behind the 
planning were state-wide studies of 
population distribution, of economic 
levels, of basic human needs as yet 
unmet or not adequately met. It is 
imperative for the success of the state 
plan that the new public and the old 
private systems be compatible. 

One of the most common, and most 
understandable, fears of the admin- 
istrators of private institutions facing 
the growth of public colleges and 
universities is that the latter will 
“cut into the market.” Many believe 
that tax-supported institutions will 
slowly but surely take students away 
from privately supported institutions 
because the latter must charge the 
student an increasing part of the cost 
of education in higher tuition. While 
this argument is plausible on the 
surface, it is only as sound as it can 
be demonstrated to be true in the 
past. Hasty judgments have caused 
considerable misunderstanding in the 
public mind. It would surely be 
folly to ruin sound investments in 
higher education by taxes collected 
from all the citizens of New York 
State. Is it true that public institu- 
tions have cut into the market of 
private institutions and that the two 
are so far forth incompatible? 
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ACTS would appear to under- 

mine the notion that there is 
what a marketing friend of mine once 
called a “shrinking block of ice” in 
the student market. As in many 
similar instances, the question is one 
of supplying vitally necessary services 
to more people, and, so far, there are 
no grounds for considering the two 
systems in competition for a fixed 
number of students. 

A fairly obvious illustration of 
what I have in mind is the situa- 
tion in New York City. Community- 
supported higher education began 
there over a hundred years ago. 
Since 1900 the four colleges supported 
by the City of New York have grown 
steadily in enrollment. During that 
same time the largest growth has 
taken place in three great privately 
supported universities in the city, 
and outlying independent colleges 
have grown in enrollment from 
hundreds to thousands. In 191g the 
publicly supported institutions of 
New York City served fewer than ten 
thousand persons, the private institu- 
tions somewhat over thirty thousand. 
By 1939 the public institutions annu- 
ally enrolled approximately sixty 
thousand, and the private institutions 
over eighty thousand. Each system 
is serving as many students as it has 
the facilities and resources to serve, 
and the end of expansion is not in 
sight for either group. 

Lest I be charged with selecting an 
unrepresentative sample—the charge 
that New York City is atypical—let 
us glance at some patterns of develop- 
ment elsewhere. Ohio and Illinois 


are states which have large, heavily 
populated urban centers as well as 
more sparsely populated farm regions. 
Each of these states bears out the 
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same story which we find in New 
York City. In the year 1919 publicly 
supported institutions in Ohio annu- 
ally enrolled over twenty thousand 
students, while privately supported 
institutions enrolled less than twenty 
thousand. Both increased in enroll- 
ment at about the same rate until 
1929, when they began to decline to 
corresponding levels. By 1948, how- 
ever, both had soared to points where 
public institutions enrolled over eighty 
thousand and private institutions 
over sixty thousand, annually. In the 
case of Ohio, publicly supported 
institutions enrolled more students 
in 1919 and again in 1948, but as 
enrollment went up in one system, 
so it did in the other. In Illinois 


more students have always been 
enrolled in private institutions than 
in public. In 1919 the former served 


slightly less than forty thousand, 
while the latter served somewhat less 
than twenty thousand. By 1948 the 
enrollment in private colleges and 
universities had reached one hundred 
twenty thousand, while enrollment in 
tax-supported colleges and universi- 
ties stood at slightly less than sixty 
thousand. 

No necessary causal relation seems 
to exist between changes in enrollment 
in the two systems as given in these 
examples. Increases in service of 
public institutions did not force 
increases upon private institutions, 
or vice versa. All we can say—and 
this we most certainly should be clear 
about—is that as far as enrollment is 
concerned, the two systems have 
been and are compatible. Neither 
apparently has poached upon the 
other’s territory or depleted the 
other’s student body. The fact is 
that for neither of these systems 
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could one predict a fixed market, and 
no one has evidence to do so now. 
The demand for higher educational 
facilities has increased everywhere, 
and both systems have done their 
utmost in a variety of ways to meet 
the demand. 

Another way of looking at this 
assumed competition is to dig into 
some facts about the groups of 
students generally served by the 
public and private systems of higher 
education. We should never lose 
sight of the fact that colleges have 
increased the scope of their cur- 
riculums, that college education has 
ceased to be a service only to the 
wealthy. The two systems of educa- 
tion generally serve different economic 
levels of society. A recent study of 
students’ families in New York State 
shows that in the year 1950-51 the 
median of family incomes of students 
in various types of higher educational 
institutions varied significantly. In 
private colleges the median income 
of students’ families was $5,900 annu- 
ally; in the State College of Agricul- 
ture, $5,300; in the state liberal-arts 
colleges, $5,100; and in the state 
institutes, the state teachers’ colleges, 
and the College of the City of New 
York, $4,200. We have here a notice- 
able difference in median income 
between private and public systems of 
higher education. 

We can analyze the situation still 
further. In 1950-51, the average 
student resident in a private college 
spent $1,810 for his college year, 
while his commuting brother in the 
same college averaged $1,250 for the 
same period. Students resident in 
publicly supported colleges averaged 
from $1,030 in the state-supported 
institutes to $1,740 in state liberal-arts 
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colleges, while commuting brothers in 
the same institutions spent, on the 
average, between $600 and $720 for 
the same period. From this show 
of figures we may clearly infer that 
students in private institutions have, 
and spend, more money than those 
in public institutions. It seems that 
entirely different economic levels are, 
on the whole, being served. 


HERE is another important 

point, however, which our figures 
bring out. The destructive competi- 
tion sometimes believed to exist 
between public and private institu- 
tions is encouraged as the two systems 
tend to charge the same tuition and 
to serve the same economic levels of 
society. I still do not believe that 
we have enough facilities at any 
particular level. But there is con- 


vincing evidence that public and 
private institutions should separate 
their tuition charges as much as 


possible. Briefly, this means that 
public colleges and universities will 
be least competitive when they have 
no tuition and are scattered over the 
state in as many separate units as is 
feasible. Educators and adminis- 
trators of private institutions should 
urge state and community institu- 
tions to be tuition free. To do 
otherwise is in effect to invite compe- 
tition, a kind of competition which 
may in the end be ruinous to our 
private facilities. Similarly, when 
assigning the budgets, legislators 
should do all in their power to 
provide sufficient funds to public 
institutions so that they can be 
tuition free. To act differently may 
some day force private colleges and 
universities into bankruptcy. 

The accelerated rise in enrollment 
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in higher education has shown that 
public facilities have a significant réle 
to play. But clearly the expansion 
of the services of higher education 
depends upon our ability to lift all 
restrictions upon young men and 
women entering public institutions 
and to use one, and only one, criterion 
for admission-—the basic ability and 
will to learn. We should not confuse 
the argument in other fields between 
free enterprise and government enter- 
prise with the problem of the relation 
of public and private institutions of 
higher learning. In higher education 
we are not dealing with a fixed 
market. We are dealing with varying 
and increasing needs of young men 
and women who are turning more 
and more to facilities which will help 
them prepare for work in our world. 
The limits of the usefulness of colleges 
and universities to our society are not 
yet in sight. 

An entirely different way of looking 
at the relation of public to private 
higher educational institutions is to 
consider what each system should 
mean to our society. In fact, of 
course, there are all kinds of differ- 
ences as we pass from one college 
campus to another. Each has its 
own particular strength, a particular 
piece of educational work in which it 
excels. It would be most difficult to 
generalize by saying that public 
institutions stand for one thing and 
private institutions for something 
quite different. There is a serious 
objection in my own mind to estab- 
lishing any fundamental difference of 
over-all aim or intent. There is every 
reason for variety, experimentation, 
and flexibility among all of our 
institutions of higher learning, for we 
are dealing with an area of training 
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where differences are demanded and 
reasonable changes must be the 
expected order. 

There should be a common intent 
or aim governing all higher educa- 
tional resources, and I shall venture 
to state it thus: The fundamental réle 
of all higher education in the United 
States today should be to expand 

ublic competence. As enrollments 
ese risen and the college degree has 
become much more than a collector’s 
item for the rich, our colleges and 
universities have a heavier responsi- 
bility to prepare young men and 
women to make democracy work. 
The past twenty years of world 
events forced us to recognize that we 
stand or fall by the basic tenet of 
democracy: the good of the people is 
defined as well as legislated by the 
will of the people. Since we agree to 
construe the will of the people as that 
of the majority, we must make sure 
that the majority understands what 
at a given time is best. All of this 
may seem logical, as it did to our 
eighteenth-century forebears, but our 
logic will break down unless the 
majority are as well educated as we 
can help them to be. This is no new 
thought, no newer than Rousseau in 
France or Mill in England. But for 
our colleges and universities it has 
implications not yet resolved or 
acted upon. 

In effect, our colleges must come 
out of ivy walls and ivory towers and 
into the market place. I am fully 
aware that in making this statement 
I tread upon the toes of some of our 
best scholarly traditions. Our aca- 
demic practices are far too degree- and 
credit-ridden; we are too frequent 
victims of the illusion that the benefits 
of higher education come only Mon- 
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day, Wednesday, and Friday at ten; 
we fail to have the good humor to 
laugh at our belief that undergraduate 
work should occupy precisely four 
years. A degree should mean trained 
ability which will affect the public 
welfare. If degrees do not mean this, 
perhaps we should consider doing 
away with all but a few. The expan- 
sion of public competence is the great 
task facing colleges and universities 
in this decade, and all obstacles pre- 
venting us from facing our task 
squarely should be removed. 


HILE the fundamental aim of 

higher education is the same 
for public and private institutions, 
the source of revenue for public 
institutions should spell out a differ- 
ent technique and implementation 
from those of private colleges. To 
my mind, a somewhat haphazard 
type of thinking has sometimes pro- 
duced a bizarre if plausible distinc- 
tion at this point. Some educators 
have taken the stand that state- 
supported institutions should be 
vocationally oriented and private 
institutions should devote themselves 
to the cultural professions. There 
is reason for the development of 
vocational higher education in tax- 
supported institutions. This tendency 
toward vocationalism, as the expan- 
sion of public competence, is the 
definite responsibility of public higher 
education. It is certainly proper 
that a state make the work of its 
university cover as many areas as 
possible, and that these areas be so 
taught as to lead to specific skills 
needed within the state. Such respon- 
sibility for a wide range of skills 
cannot and should not be placed 
upon private institutions. Both sys- 
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tems should be free to experiment 
within a broad franchise; each will 
suggest new goals to the other. But 
the responsibility of the public institu- 
tion is extended far beyond that of the 
private college or university. 

The responsibility of the state 
institution is extended in yet another 
way. Public institutions, in expand- 
ing public competence, must pave the 
way for the active co-operation of all 
parties, all religious bodies, all racial 
groups, all reasonable minority as well 
as majority interests of our society. 
I am not here referring to matters of 
discrimination with regard to admis- 
sion. Public institutions must rep- 
resent the public, not always as it is, 
but as it should be. That means that 
tax-supported institutions have the 
special obligation to work in the 
classroom, on the campus, and within 
society for the resolution of destruc- 
tively conflicting interests. Since the 
public institution exists by public 
revenue, it cannot be partisan to 
private interests or beliefs; nor should 
it conduct its work without being 
held responsible that its training be 
in the public interest. 

The extension of responsibility to 
the whole public must begin with 
the faculty of the tax-supported 
institution and run throughout its 
entire curriculum. Those who teach 
in our public institutions need abilities 
for their chosen fields and the powers 
to develop similar abilities in others. 
They must, in addition, have a lively 
concern in the divergences of interests 
in their surrounding society, as well 
as a wise tolerance of them; and they 
must help to find out how these 
divergences can best exist within the 
framework of our society. 

The public institution, then, has 
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the extended obligation to serve the 
public interest both in training for 
a broad range of specific skills and in 
attempting so far as possible to place 
those skills in a climate of productive 
co-operation. On the other hand, the 
private institution, with no less obliga- 
tion to expand the public competence, 
is not bound to such a wide extension 
of responsibility. 


N THE last few years many 

agencies of our Federal Govern- 
ment have turned to institutions of 
higher learning in order to acquire 
research information badly needed 
for the conduct of national affairs. 
Business, industry, and private foun- 
dations are also paying an increasing 
amount of money to institutions for 
research of varying kinds. The domi- 
nant interest of all these groups is 
specific, immediately useful informa- 
tion in the areas of the natural 
sciences. The amount by which these 
organizations are subsidizing Ameri- 
can colleges and universities is increas- 
ing. At present, in some cases 25 per 
cent of a university’s annual income 
is from these sources, and there are 
institutions to which payments for 
research amount to as much as 69 per 
cent of the annual income. ° 

This comparatively recent trend 
toward underwriting the costs of 
higher education has certain bene- 
ficial effects upon the scientific facul- 
ties and laboratories which receive 
such contract grants. But the extent 
of these grants raises serious questions 
as to what provision will be made for 
other highly important aspects. How 
will other areas of higher education— 
the humanities and social sciences— 
survive, let alone develop? 


The present plight is illustrated by 
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what the president of one of our large 
eastern universities told me a few 
days ago. A new cyclotron is needed 
in the physics laboratory of his uni- 
versity, and he appeared confident 
that money to pay for this expensive 
research gadget would be forthcoming. 
In a moment, however, he passed to 
another subject—his humanities fac- 
ulty. He was elated that after con- 
siderable search he had located $1,000 
which he could use to help underwrite 
European study during the summer 
for two members of his foreign- 
language and literature staff. He 
conceded that he needed more money 
for this sort of thing but was uncertain 
where to find it. 

Will our present system of financing 
colleges and universities develop lop- 
sided institutions which serve well the 
immediate means of our industries 
and government but fail to serve the 
fundamental, long-range interests of 
our culture—the very health by 
which alone we can in the long run 
hope to survive? We have just 
cause for alarm as we try to answer 
that question. 

Despite the handicaps of our present 
financial conditions, we must look 
hard and intently for the development 
of something we may as well call 
“preventive cultural medicine.” All 
that we need is contained in the best 
of the liberal-arts tradition—those 
areas of study which help us achieve 
the passion for truth, the capacity 
for rational and independent judg- 
ment, the taste for the highest moral 
and aesthetic standards, and the 
perception of community. These are 
as truly necessary skills as those of 
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the scientific laboratory, and as vital 
to the quality of our existence as 
scientific instruments are to the fact 
of our survival. 

These values are desired for our 
private as well as our public institu- 
tions of higher learning. But the 
public institution today is in a better 
position to distribute funds so that it 
can take into account long-range as 
well as immediate conditions. Private 
institutions cannot avoid the lack of 
balance created by present pressures 
for research facilities and information. 
If public colleges and universities can 
achieve intellectual balance among 
themselves, this will help to stabilize 
the private colleges. 

East and West we hear dire pre- 
dictions that all higher education 
will one day be wholly tax-supported, 
that private colleges and universities, 
having served their signal réle, will 
just fade away. I question if this 
will ever come to pass. There is little 
doubt that change, in whatever direc- 
tion it be, will come about slowly 
and with much attention to a wider 
range of interests than ever before. 
If the day ever does come when 
public funds entirely replace private 
support, or when public institutions 
increase their budgets and their 
services beyond the range of private 
institutions, we need have no fears 
provided we agree upon our educa- 
tional obligations. In the light of the 
present crisis in financing higher 
education, we should begin to formu- 
late more clearly and more practically 
the expanding responsibility of every 
conceivable aspect of college and uni- 
versity work to be done in our world. 
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A Librarian Looks at 
General Education 


By ONE WHO KNOWS 


An Indictment with Constructive Criticisms 


URING the last twenty-five 
years it has been my good 
fortune to have been asso- 
ciated with seven colleges and uni- 
versities, eight years as a student 
and seventeen years as a librarian 
and faculty member. It so happens 


that as soon as I arrive on a campus, 
either as student or librarian, all 
hell breaks loose among the faculty 
over the issue of general education 


(the name varying with the time). 
Each institution either starts to 
reorganize its curriculums in the 
quest of general education or starts 
fighting over a reorganization that 
took place shortly before my arrival. 
This relationship between the fighting 
and me is, I am sure, concomitant, 
not causal. 

Perhaps I should first explain why 
I, as a librarian, am making these 
observations. The reason is simply 
that of all the officers in a university, 
the librarian is in the best position 
to stand at the spout of the under- 
graduate educational mill and see 
what comes out, and to watch the 
wheels as they grind. He does not 
witness what happens in the class- 
room, but he stands over the students 
as they read, and he watches their 
behavior as individual learners. He 
observes the manner in which stu- 
dents use instructional material, and 
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how the student mind works its way 
into and through the raw facts of 
evidence (in the form of print) in 
solving a problem; whereas others 
in the university see only the answer 
the student manages to get, or they 
see him as a statistic. The librarian, 
like the science-laboratory supervisor, 
is in a good position to judge pro- 
grams and methods as they affect 
students as individuals. So much 
for the reasons why; now to the 
statement of the recurring pattern 
in the reorganizations I have watched. 

First, new curriculums have to be 
voted upon by faculties, and the 
process of steering a general-education 
curriculum through faculty meetings 
splits the faculty into two antagonistic 
camps, engenders feuds, and creates 
bitter feelings which become so strong 
that the faculty is unable to work 
as a team, or even as a collection of 
reasonable individuals. And when 
this happens, the newly adopted 
program is mothered too warmly by 
its majority and sabotaged viciously 
and effectively by the minority, which 
cannot be forced to teach what it 
does not believe. The minority can- 
not be persuaded, nor can it be 
liquidated. It is there. Its feelings 
have been hurt, and it is mad. 
General education seldom has a 
chance to thrive in that kind of 
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atmosphere. 

Second, both sides remain loud in 
professing belief in the idea of general 
education—that is not the trouble— 
but they cannot find points of agree- 
ment on specific means to the end. 
That creates a baffling state of 
unco-operative co-operation. 

Third, seldom will a faculty sit 
down and try to squeeze out a 
definition of general education, or 
say what they expect it to accomplish, 
in terms that have any recognizable 
meaning beyond the jargon level. 
General objectives such as “‘ breadth,” 
“unity,” “common basis of under- 
standing,” or “cultural” are of little 
use, except as fighting words for those 
who are already spoiling for a fight. 

Fourth, in spite of the fact that 
deans and faculty members will, 
in an unguarded moment, admit that 
they have not stated their objectives 
clearly, that there is major and serious 
disagreement over the means to the 
uncertain end, and that they are 
trying to impose an_interdepart- 
mental curriculum onto a faculty 
structure that is highly depart- 
mentalized in nature and point of 
view, they nevertheless blithely go 
off the deep end and start a program 
that can end only in confusion and 
chaos. 

Fifth, almost always the quest for 
general education pitches the dean 
of the arts college into conflict with 
his department heads, because, once 
the program is started, problems 
arise, and he is obliged to find 
specific and workable means of apply- 
ing ideas that are not acceptable to 
some of the faculty and misunderstood 
by most. He therefore becomes an 


ex officio dog in the manger, and his 
time is spent chasing rabbits when 
he started out to pull down a deer. 
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Sixth, eventually someone asks how 
the idea ever got started that a 
college can accomplish in two years 
under the banner of general education 
what it could never quite accomplish 
in four years under the label of liberal 
education. And in trying to ignore 
the differences between the two terms, 
more feuds are started, and faculty 
willingness to consider new ideas or 
experiments in method is lessened. 

Seventh, this state of affairs creates 
an opening wedge for the campus 
quacks, who see a chance to cover 
their ignorance with the cloak of 
general education. So the new pro- 
gram is usually defended after a time 
by those who are known by their 
colleagues to be quacks. And then 
Gresham’s law begins to operate, 
and the honest backers of the idea 
of general education (and there are 
always honest and sincere backers) 
begin to jump off the band wagon. 
But by this time the “new program” 
has had much national publicity and 
the university’s face must be saved. 
It is now too late to turn back. 

Eighth, the quest widens the already 
too wide gap between the arts college 
and the professional schools in the 
following way: Most of the general- 
education programs admit respon- 
sibility for starting the process of 
enabling the student to discover his 
life work. Why then, ask the pro- 
fessional schools, do they not have 
something to say about how this is 
to be done? Faculty in liberal arts, 
fearful lest the professional schools 
get their noses under the liberal-arts 
tent, refuse to let them have anything 
to do with the pre-professional part 
of general education. That, they say, 
is the business of the arts college. 

Ninth, it is soon discovered that 
the general-education program usually 
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increases the teaching budget in the 
arts college, because the larger classes 
are spread into smaller groups and 
more instructors are required. The 
faculty interested primarily in_re- 
search begin to see money diverted 
from research into teaching. At this 
point up go the academic eyebrows, 
and the deans of the graduate school 
find themselves drawn into the con- 
troversy, usually in direct conflict 
with the dean of the arts college. 

Tenth, sooner or later the university 
president finds a first-class civil war 
on his hands, and so he too is forced 
into the arena. What happens when 
the governing board is told about 
the fuss I do not know, but I think 
I can guess. 


HE librarian, amazed by the hue 
and cry, is further amazed, 


because when he looks again at the 
spout and the grinding of wheels, he 
can see little difference before and 
after the introduction of “general 


education”’ in the learning behavior 
of students or even the manner in 
which faculty teach. What he can 
see in the new program is a few new 
required courses that usually attempt 
to squeeze into one course, units that 
were formerly taught as separate 
courses, plus a great deal of campus 
dissension. 

Is this an exaggerated picture 
limited to one or two institutions? 
If you happen to think so, try talking 
with representative professors in any 
university that has adopted these 
programs. 

University librarians, these days, 
are not a conservative lot, and they 
tend to be aware of the need for 
improvement in the liberal-arts pro- 
gram of the large universities par- 
ticularly. They wish college students 
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would form attitudes toward learning 
that would last over into adult life, 
because then books would be read by 
more adults than now read them. 
That to a librarian is the summum 
bonum of life. 

And this university librarian, at 
least, understands that there is a 
very potent reason for current interest 
in general education, and he believes 
that the necessary reforms can be 
accomplished without exploding the 
campus. The real trouble, it seems to 
me, lies in timing and method. 

To put it bluntly, curriculums, like 
constitutions, cannot be imposed on 
an unready population. Curriculums, 
like constitutions, should be the last 
step in reform, not the first. They 
should merely be the name given to a 
program which has already reached 
a high stage of development in the 
minds and habits of professors who 
have, of their own volition, felt the 
need for a new approach to education 
and developed courses to meet this 
need. Then and then only is a 
faculty ready to adopt a curriculum 
that can be named. What we have 
been trying to do is to impose a 
curriculum at the first stage of 
development instead of at the last. 

Our second error, one of method, is 
an inevitable sequel to the first. In 
the process of debating the adoption 
of a full-fledged curriculum, persistent 
deans, with properly prepared faculty 
committees to run interference, can 
almost always wear down sensible 
professors, and cause them, through 
sheer weariness and desire to get 
back to their classrooms and _ lab- 
oratories, to approve a program that 
violates their better judgment and 
common sense. The typical professor 
is neither a starry-eyed dreamer nor 
a Casper Milquetoast sort of man, 
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but he is vulnerable to the kind 
of pressure that is usually brought 
to bear when a new curriculum is 
being promoted. 

Deans of liberal-arts colleges in 
universities must necessarily be per- 
sistent, and even stubborn, to be 
effective, and the fashion of the day 
seems to demand that each college 
have a “unique plan” —one that will 
have publicity value and put the 
college on the map. No dean wants 
to feel that his college is behind the 
times. And the faculty, too, like to 
be in a university that makes news. 

Professors do, indeed, get into ruts, 
and do, indeed, need the help of 
educational philosophers and special- 
ists in instructional methods. But 
they do not want the philosopher to 
assume the réle of the promoter who 
will force them into action they are 
to take. You can make 


not read 
the poner Med teach courses in a 
curriculum he thinks unsound, but 
you cannot make him teach what he 


does not believe. Sooner or later he 
is going to teach the way he wants to, 
and you might as well admit that in 
the beginning, and not waste years 
of time and effort, not to speak of 
the harm done to students in the 
meanwhile. 


AVING thus pointed out some 

of the mistakes that have been 
made in the quest for general educa- 
tion, and two reasons why these 
mistakes have been made, I turn now 
to suggest how honest and reasonable 
progress can be achieved in spite of 
the severe damage that has been done. 
First, it is futile to embark upon 
curricular reform unless new objec- 
tives can be stated in a definition 
that is realistic, clarifying, and sug- 
gestive of means of accomplishment. 
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I suggest the following: ‘General 
education, at the college level, is 
simply a piece of the liberal-arts 
curriculum set aside to catch all 
students before 40 to 60 per cent of 
them drop out, designed to offer at 
least a brief introduction to certain 
knowledge that the faculty believe 
all citizens should possess, regardless 
of what else they know, and intended 
to develop qualities of mind that the 
faculty believe effective citizens should 
Possess as citizens.” 

This says, by implication, that you 
could forget about general education 
if all entering Freshmen could stay 
for a four-year liberal education, as it 
was assumed a generation ago that all 
would; but that since a large percent- 
age do not stay, and since the four- 
year program is not divisible as 
things now stand, the system has not 
been good for those who drop out 
along the way. And the reason it is 
not good is that the droppers-out get 
only a collection of introductory 
courses that were never intended to 
be taken without supplementary 
follow-up courses. 

The droppers-out are like mountain 
climbers who spend all of their time 
running up and down different trails 
in the foothills without ever following 
any one trail to the top of the peak. 
Foothill trails are designed as means 
of access to the high peaks, and have 
little value in themselves. 

The general, or interdepartmental, 
courses that have been developed 
as substitutes for the old-fashioned 
introductory courses, have failed for 
the reasons stated earlier, and for the 
additional reason that they were 
general and were considered to be 
superficial and a waste of the serious 
student’s time. 

Many of the objectives the de- 
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velopers of general-education courses 
had in mind were respectable and 
even commendable. They were based 
on the assumption that our American 
society thrives through the leadership 
it receives from its members who are 
skilled in the following arts of citizen- 
ship: practicing the profession or 
vocation that represents the best 
blend between the individual’s wishes 
and his abilities; the ability to 
be mentally and emotionally self- 
sufficient in one’s leisure time; the 
ability to use and participate in 
typical community institutions and 
agencies; the ability to understand 
the nature of modern knowledge well 
enough so that the products of 
modern scholarship and research will 
find a healthy reception in society; 
the ability to understand the mode 
of creative artists, of all kinds; the 
ability to conduct a satisfying mar- 
riage; the ability to practice personal 
and social hygiene, both physical 
and mental; and the ability to grasp 
the backgrounds of current events of 
general importance. 

The mistake they made was their 
attempt to make courses of these 
objectives instead of following the 
undramatic but inevitable way of 
making certain that they found 
expression in the traditional courses 
that made up the distribution require- 
ments. They will today find expres- 
sion in these courses if professors are 
allowed to go about the task peaceably 
of improving their ability to teach. 

If the academic tensions could be 
lessened and the quacks unseated, 
one might expect sensible experi- 
mentation with new combinations of 
subject-matter, new learning media, 
and new methods, but the resulting 
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courses would not be general. They 
would give specific information on 
problems and ideas of general impor- 
tance. They would be taught by 
men who understood that integration 
takes place in the minds of students, 
not in the curriculum. 

Furthermore, if the air can be 
cleared by this approach to the 
problem, we may again see the 
necessity of distinguishing between 
the values we expect to get out of 
the curricular pattern and those that 
come from other sources. The cur- 
riculum determines to some extent 
what the student learns, but the 
qualities of mind he develops come 
pretty largely from other directions. 

Men who look back on their college 
days with fondness speak, not of the 
curriculums, but of the professor. 
Twenty years after, you probably 
cannot name the three courses you 
took under Professor X, but you 
remember him very well, and know 
pretty well what he did for you 
personally. The personal interaction 
between the professor and the stu- 
dent, the book and the student, the 
laboratory or gallery and the stu- 
dent, and the campus atmosphere 
and the student are the factors of 
real importance. 

I contend that those who are now 
seeking reform through curricular 
change are really interested in values 
that have to be sought in these other 
sources. And if it is true that the 
development of qualities of mind is 
the main show, it follows that we 
should focus our attention on the 
points of interaction between the 
student and the professor, the book, 
the laboratory, and the campus 


atmosphere. 
[Vol. XXIV, No. 4] 
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Should General Education Be 
Taught Co-operatively? 


By EDWARD M. PALMQUIST 


The Question of a Botany Professor 


arts colleges under the heading, 

Requirements for Graduation, and 
the subheading, General Education 
Courses (or Common Core Courses), 
are listed titles that are conspicuously 
comprehensive. Common are such 
titles as “Foundations of the Social 
Sciences,” “The Fundamentals of 
Physical Science,” “An Introduction 
to the Humanities,” and ‘The Prin- 
ciples of Biological Science.” 

With the emergence of these broad 
area courses has arisen the question, 
often underestimated in importance, 
Who is to teach them? It has been 
difficult, and is becoming progressively 
more so, to find a man of sufficiently 
broad training, competence, and inter- 
est in any of the areas to teach single- 
handed a typical general-education 
course with the vast range envisioned 
by the dean and his planning com- 
mittees, and promised in the cata- 
logue. For the fields of scholarly 
pursuit have narrowed while the areas 
in general-education courses have 
broadened. For example, biologists 
have vanished almost to the point of 
extinction, and there are no biologists 
in training. Many are practicing 
and professing in the area of biological 
science, and many more are earning 
doctorate degrees in that field, but 
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these are not biologists or biologists in 
training. They are, or will be, mam- 
malogists or protozoologists or geneti- 
cists or plant pathologists or something 
narrower. And a typical mammalogist 
exhibits little knowledge of or interest 
in plant pathology. In the physical 
sciences, social studies, and humani- 
ties, there is a similar dearth of men 
with wide interests and competence. 

The growth in popularity of the 
area courses, each overlapping several 
of the traditional college departments, 
and the dwindling of teachers with 
area-wide competence and _inter- 
ests have jointly fostered the co- 
operatively conducted course. Many 
of our colleges currently offer, or 
require, at least one area course 
taught by a staff of teachers who 
have been enlisted, or drafted, from 
the several departments in the area 
and who have agreed or been per- 
suaded to conduct their course co- 
operatively. The extent of the in- 
tended co-operation varies greatly. 
In some courses it is slight and 
informal. For example, in a north- 
eastern university where the writer 
had a part in a course entitled 
“Natural Science,” four men from 
the departments of botany, genetics, 
geology, and zoology conducted the 
course with a minimum of formal 
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planning and integrating. During 
my participation in the course, our 
co-operation consisted principally of 
fixing, at the beginning of the school 
year, the dates on which each was to 
take his turn in conducting the class, 
and submitting, at the end of the 
year, a few questions from our 
respective sections to be assembled in 
the final examination. In _ other 
courses the extra-class co-operation 
by the staff is highly developed. 
For example, in one north-central 
university, a general-education course 
entitled “An Introduction to Sci- 
ence” was allegedly planned and 
given as follows: first, a committee 
to make preliminary plans was formed: 
it consisted of one staff member from 
each of the departments of astronomy, 
botany, chemistry, geography, geol- 
ogy, physics, and zoology. It selected 
the material to be presented, estab- 


lished the sequence of topics, and 
determined the methods of presenta- 


tion. Then a committee of three, 
representing the physical, biological, 
and earth sciences, completed lecture 
plans and made assignments of 
teaching-load to the original com- 
mittee. The assigned lectures were 
then prepared and presented to 
an audience of colleagues for criti- 
cism before presentation to students. 
Finally, the amended and approved 
lectures were presented to the stu- 
dents, each being given by the staff 
member deemed best qualified. Guest 
lecturers were brought in occasionally. 
Many intermediate degrees of co- 
operation between these two extremes 
can be found in our collegiate area 
courses in the social studies and 
humanities as well as in the sciences. 
While the “series of experts” mode 
of presentation to students was used 
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in the two examples cited, many 
other co-operative general-education 
courses have used the “one teacher 
to a section” mode; with the latter, 
one of the co-operators, regardless of 
his special field, teaches the entire 
course to the class, or to a section of it. 


PERATION has contributed 
so profitably to so many diverse 
ventures that we are apt to look upon 
it as a universally benign principle. 
Some ventures, however, by their 
very nature are not co-operative 
ventures; administering a_ college 
course of study, like steering an 
automobile, is one of these. Co- 
operation probably has contributed 
more widely than any other single 
factor to the unsavory reputation 
and early demise of general-education 
courses. Two consequences of co- 
operation in planning and conducting 
a course are especially damaging: 
First, co-operation involves com- 
promise and concession. When faculty 
members of equivalent rank, reputa- 
tion, and esteem from different aca- 
demic departments are collected as a 
committee and commissioned to plan 
and conduct a_ general-education 
course that embraces the funda- 
mental principles in all of their 
special fields, concessions and com- 
promises are unavoidable. That is, 
the members must come to substantial 
agreement regarding the facts to be 
presented, the sequence to be fol- 
lowed, and the methods to be used; 
more critically, they must agree, at 
least generally, on the significance of 
the facts, their implications, and the 
principles to be derived from them. 
Such compromises and concessions 
dampen the enthusiasm that is a 
foundation stone of good teaching. 
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A great teacher, or a potentially 
great teacher, is one with deep con- 
victions of his own; he is an idealist 
in his chosen field, with an urge to 
share his particular insights with his 
students. It is a mistake to expect 
or require such men to resolve their 
differences or make concessions, par- 
ticularly those of a philosophical 
nature. In his classroom, where he 
unfolds and interprets the special 
field of knowledge to which he has 
devoted his academic life, a teacher 
should not be frustrated or fettered 
by the enforced adoption of the 
concepts and views of men in other 
fields. The touch of missionary fervor 
that every great teacher has for his 
specialty should not be dampened by 
pressured compromises, modifications, 
and deletions. 

It has been argued elsewhere, we 
might add parenthetically, that col- 
lege teachers, presumably being en- 
lightened and objective, should be 
able to reach agreements readily on 
such matters as the subject-matter, 
methods, and philosophy of a college 
course; or, failing to agree on par- 
ticular points, they should be able to 
make reasonable concessions on the 
basis of dispassionate discussion. In 
the face of this argument, however, it 
has been noted repeatedly that when 
it comes to planning and presenting a 
course, college professors are notably 
poor co-operators. This is not a sad 
reflection on the “attitude” of col- 
lege teachers; it is a happy com- 
mentary on a healthy state of affairs. 
It indicates, at least, that college 
teachers are not characteristically 
men of low voltage who will readily 
sacrifice their ideals and convictions 
in the interest of bread and butter, 
baby shoes, or harmony with admin- 
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istrators. It does not imply that a 
great teacher is ipso facto an uncon- 
genial or mulish colleague. It is 
only in his own classroom, his special 
field, and his personal philosophy 
that the teacher has a case for 
autonomy. 

Second, co-operation heightens crit- 
ical comparisons of teachers. Every- 
one who is familiar with American 
college life is aware that teachers are 
critically appraised and compared 
with each other by both students 
and administrators. This comparison 
occurs whether or not opinion is 
sampled formally with the aid of 
faculty rating blanks. Its results 
become common knowledge, even 
reaching the ears of the teachers 
concerned, and they are of con- 
siderable importance to every teacher 
in that they affect both his campus 
prestige and his salary. To some 
degree, teachers on any given campus 
are in competition with each other 
in establishing reputations for the 
ability to teach. It can be argued 
with reason that critical comparison 
of teachers by students and admin- 
istrators, providing it is not unduly 
emphasized, may act as a stimulus 
to improve teaching. Certainly a 
teacher conducting his own course in 
his own field would appear to have 
something to hide if he objected to 
comparisons of his course with those 
of other men in other fields. 

Critical comparisons of teachers 
working individually in separate tradi- 
tional college courses, however, is 
mild compared with critical com- 
parisons of the several teachers that 
work jointly in a co-operative course. 
Comparison of co-operating teachers 
is automatic, minute, and_ ines- 
capable. Even before their course 
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has begun, the registering students 
have been advised by their fraternity 
and sorority elders as to whose sec- 
tions are to be sought after and whose 
to be avoided. Or if a course uses 
the “series of experts” form of 
presentation, the class as a unit is 
aware, before the several experts 
appear, who will be stimulating and 
who will be soporific. And it is not 
unheard of for a dean or department 
head to point out to one of the 
co-operating teachers in a general- 
education course that enrollments in 
the advanced courses in his depart- 
ment are distinctly below those in 
other departments that have a part 
in the same general-education course, 
with the implication that failure to 
recruit large numbers of students 
for the advanced courses in his 


department is a reflection on his 
ability as a teacher. 


Because the critical comparisons 
of co-operating teachers are so fre- 
quent and pointed, they are apt to 
generate strong intra-staff jealousies 
and suspicions in the minds of those 
with unfavorable reports. The dis- 
concerted teacher is inclined to defend 
himself with assumptions, if not 
assertions, that some of his co- 
operating colleagues in their portions 
or sections are overglamorizing, sugar- 
coating, dumbing down, overgrading, 
or otherwise sacrificing educational 
value to palatability or personal 
popularity. The resulting damage 
to staff morale, and therefore to the 
course, is well known. It is exempli- 
fied by the history of one of the 
courses mentioned earlier. During 
the initiation of one of these courses, 
it was the expressed plan of the 
committee, all members of which 
were on good terms with each other, 
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to meet at the faculty club for lunch 
twice a week during the school year 
for the purpose of keeping their 
portions and sections of the course 
co-ordinated and integrated. After 
the first year some of the co-operators 
lunched elsewhere on the designated 
days, and those who appeared at the 
club avoided each other studiously. 
Before the course was discontinued 
some members were hardly on speak- 
ing terms with each other. It might 
be argued that by bringing compari- 
sons of teachers into sharp focus, the 
co-operative course provides a stronger 
stimulus for poor teachers to improve 
their teaching than does the tradi- 
tional non-co-operative course. The 
beneficial stimulus of comparison is 
vitiated, however, if the competitors 
feel that they are hampered by out- 
side interference. The teacher in a 
co-operative course is placed at a 
disadvantage whenever he must teach 
views of his colleagues that diverge 
from his own, and whenever he must 
teach his own views as amended and 
abridged by his colleagues. 


HE term, co-operative course, as 

used here is intended to designate 
any course that is planned and con- 
ducted by more than one teacher. 
It is recognized that in many co- 
operative general-education courses 
across the land, the co-operating 
teachers follow various procedures. 
In some courses the democratic pro- 
cedure is followed; that is, each of 
the co-operating teachers has an 
equal voice, and, while there is an 
administrative chairman, all decisions 
are made by vote. In other courses 
the autocratic procedure is followed; 
that is, the course in question is 

[Continued on page 225] 
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The Dilemma of Deferment 


By DONALD D. STEWART 


Individual and Social Problems Inherent in Deferment 


E current policies of the 
Selective Service System for 
the deferment of college stu- 


dents from military service have been 
in operation for more than a full 
academic year. Although the pro- 
gram has had general approval—or, 
at least, the minimum of articulate 
criticism—there is some confusion 
concerning the eventual aims of the 
deferment policies. The purpose here 
is to describe briefly the background 
of the student-deferment program 
and to note the nature of the 
dilemma which has led to the con- 
fusion mentioned. 

The basic policies were outlined by 
six Scientific Advisory Committees 
appointed by the director of Selective 
Service. Each Committee was com- 
posed of representatives of broad 
“academic” fields, although not all 
members were directly associated 
with a college or university. The 
plan was reviewed by a Congressional 
committee and effected by executive 
order of the President. As is gen- 
erally known, the student liable for 
induction into the armed forces may 
be deferred by the Selective Service 
local boards on either of two bases, 
that is, on the basis of a test score or 
on the basis of class standing as 
measured by college marks.! 


1For a more detailed description of the student- 
deferment ram see Trytten, Student 
Deferment in Selective Service. Minneapolis: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1952. 


The planning and administration 
of the test was the responsibility of 
the Educational Testing Service. The 
test is an aptitude test, that is, pre- 
sumably it measures ability to learn 
rather than information acquired. 
Scores correlate highly with scores on 
similar tests—college entrance exami- 
nations, for example—and, generally, 
but far from perfectly, with classroom 
performance in so far as performance 
is measured by marks. The utiliza- 
tion of the two criteria is sound 
procedure, for the evidence from the 
results of the test indicate that if 
only test scores were used, the number 
of students from some schools who 
would be deferred would be negligible; 
while if class standing were the only 
criterion, some students of superior 
ability enrolled in schools of high 
standing would be handicapped. 

One point should be made explicit. 
The Selective Service and Training 
Act of 1940 provided a definite area 
of authority for the local boards, the 
authority to classify registrants, either 
for induction or deferment, within the 
framework of prescribed regulation. 
The subsequent revisions and amend- 
ments to the Act have never altered 
this authority significantly. In the 
instance at hand, the policy and 
procedure were determined at the 
National Headquarters and _ incor- 
porated in regulation. The whole 
matter was then reviewed in confer- 
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ence with the state directors of 
Selective Service who, in turn, pre- 
sented their interpretation to the 
local boards. The incomplete evi- 
dence available indicates that despite 
some criticism by local board mem- 
bers, the local boards have generally 
followed the prescribed procedures. 
A part of this co-operation has been 
due, it should be noted, to the 
generally light demands for inductees, 
together with the generally adequate 
manpower supply: in the event of 
general mobilization and manpower 
shortages, the attitudes and behavior 
of the boards toward students might 
change. 


URING the academic year 1951- 

52, there were approximately 
one million four hundred thousand 
men who were full-time college stu- 
dents, a decline of roughly 11 per 
cent from the preceding year. Some 
of the reasons for the decline were the 
decrease in the number of men of 
college age, the decrease in the enroll- 
ment of veterans of the Second World 
War, expanding occupational oppor- 
tunity in defense and other industries, 
the mobilization of reserves and 
National Guard, voluntary enlist- 
ments, and inductions through Selec- 
tive Service. There are, so far as the 
author knows, no exact statistical 
data on the proportion in which each 
cause has contributed to the decline, 
but there is evidence to indicate that 
the inductions were not the most 
important factor. 

An estimation has been made that 
five hundred fifty thousand college 
men were outside the age liable for 
induction, that is, younger than 
eighteen and a half or older than 
twenty-five years, or were exempted 
from service as veterans or fathers of 
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dependent children, or had some 
physical defect which disqualified 
them from military service. Of the 
remaining eight hundred fifty thou- 
sand, approximately two hundred 
seventy-five thousand were deferred 
because of participation in the various 
R.O.T.C. programs. An additional 
group, estimated at twenty-five thou- 
sand, has been deferred in a special 
category as divinity or theological 
students. This leaves a balance of 
roughly five hundred fifty thousand 
men eligible for consideration for 
deferment as students, and the Selec- 
tive Service local boards have deferred 
about 40 per cent of these on the 
basis described. 

To place this group generally in a 
larger framework, it may be noted 
that the Selective Service “manpower 
pool”’ under twenty-six years of age 
is approximately eight and a_ half 
million men. Of these, more than 50 
per cent are exempted from service as 
veterans or are in the armed forces, 
either as reserves or on active duty. 
Of the remaining four million, almost 
a million and a half have been 
disqualified as the result of the 
physical and mental examination, 
and another group of somewhat 
smaller size is exempted or deferred 
from service as fathers or on some 
basis other than status as students, 
leaving a net of roughly one and a 
half million. Considered in this con- 
text, the five hundred fifty thousand 
students described in the previous 
paragraph are a sizable group, particu- 
larly if it is noted that the examina- 
tion disqualification rate for college 
students is less than that of the 
general population of the same age. 

One other incidental point should 
be noted. There is evidence to indi- 
cate that the procedure adopted for 
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the deferment of college students was 
conceived of by some as a kind of 
stopgap to bridge the interim before 
the adoption of a program of Uni- 
versal Military Training. The pro- 
posal of the 1951 U.M.T. Commission 
provided that all physically fit men 
should receive a year of military 
training at the age of eighteen or 
after graduation from high school, 
and would then be transferred to the 
reserves. Presumably, the potential 
college student would receive the 
basic military training before college 
enrollment and would be a member of 
the reserves, subject to call with 
others of similar status. Thus, if the 
U.M.T. legislation had been enacted, 
a special policy for the deferment of 
college students would have been 
unnecessary: however, the decisive 
defeat of this legislation in 1951 
suggests the possibility that the 
present policy, or one similar, will be 
used for some time to come. 

The major assumption on which 
the whole policy is based is that the 
national manpower supply cannot 
equal, numerically, the supply avail- 
able to some other, and potentially 
hostile, national groups, and that 
this deficiency must be met by a 
superior training for the available 
supply. The demonstration of the 
soundness of this assumption is a 
comparatively simple matter. 


HE objection to the present 

policy, in so far as objections 
have been stated, and the most 
obvious point of vulnerability to 
criticism, is the sociai-class bias in 
the selection of college students. That 
is, despite the various programs of 
scholarships and fellowships, the G.I. 
educational benefits, and similar pro- 
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grams, there can be no question that 
the college student population does 
include a disproportionately large 
representation from the middle- and 
upper-income groups. Furthermore, 
members of some racial and ethnic 
groups and residents of some sections 
of the country, including rural resi- 
dents, generally are disadvantaged in 
access to the opportunity for college 
education. 

Such a bias, if it leads to exemption 
from military service, is inconsistent 
with a democratic philosophy of 
equality, not only of citizen privileges 
but also of citizen responsibilities and 
duties. Some, including officials of 
the Selective Service System, have on 
various occasions attempted a defense 
of this bias, but the defenses are 
basically one: that the equalization of 
opportunity for college education is a 
general social problem, and the solu- 
tion is outside the legitimate area of 
direct concern of the administrators 
of systems of military conscription. 
This argument is probably valid 
enough, but it may be doubted that 
it is completely satisfactory to all 
concerned. 

The persistence and the ubiquitous 
nature of this philosophy of equality 
of responsibility has led to the dilemma 
mentioned in the first paragraph of 
this paper. A Selective Service defer- 
ment is about what the term would 
suggest; that is, the postponement 
of the meeting of an obligation which 
must eventually be met. The stu- 
dents have been deferred for the 
purpose of attending college; and 
when the reason for deferment no 
longer exists, that is, when they 
graduate, they should expect to be 
considered eligible for immediate 
induction into the armed forces. 
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Exactly how many of them do 
expect to be inducted—and how 
many will be inducted—are questions 
which cannot be answered, but there 
is reason to suspect that neither of 
these percentages may be large. 
There can be no doubt that ‘col- 
lege graduates, even without military 
training, are welcomed as recruits by 
the armed forces. The evidence indi- 
cates that they learn the skills of the 
military more readily than those 
without so prolonged an experience 
with formal education, although 
whether such adaptability is the 
product of education or native intelli- 
gence or both has never been deter- 
mined. However, most graduates 
who enter the services must learn 
the skills of the military for, despite 
the demands of so-called modern 
warfare, the armed forces have only 
a limited number of occupational 


opportunities for professional or tech- 
nical personnel in positions which 
have some civilian counterpart. That 
is, the number of positions in which 
electrical engineers or secondary- 
school teachers, for example, may be 
utilized by the armed forces is 


limited. In short, for the college 
graduate a period of military service 
frequently represents an interruption 
in the acquisition of the skills 
and experience valued in the civilian 
economy. 


OW it may be argued that 

whether or not the college grad- 
uates are employed as members of 
the armed forces at the occupation 
for which they were trained in college 
is a matter of small consequence. 
Modern wars are not fought at or for 
the convenience of the participants. 
One sizable segment of the popula- 
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tion—more than ten million in num- 
ber—has recently set aside civilian 
plans and ambitions to engage in a 
shooting war: it would seem to be 
eminently fair to ask another group 
to do the same for a year or two 
of training. Furthermore, the skills 
acquired will not be irrevocably lost 
by postgraduate induction, since cur- 
rently induction is for only two 
years, and the trained personnel will 
be available for other employment 
after this period. 

On the other hand one might 
inquire concerning the purpose of 
providing for extended professional 
and technical training which is not 
to be immediately and fully utilized. 
The years 1952, 1953, and 1954 have 
been described as crucial in the 
program of semi-mobilization now in 
process, and the immobilization of 
one or two hundred thousand or more 
trained young men in military camps 
and training bases could hamper this 
program, from the point of view of 
industrial production at least, for 
there are, of course, shortages not 
only in engineering but also in other 
fields. Moreover, it may be argued 
that the R.O.T.C. and similar pro- 
grams are providing the armed forces 
with an adequate number of intelli- 
gent young leaders, and the induction 
of other college graduates represents 
a waste of an important resource. 
However, no matter how persuasive 
such arguments may seem, the pro- 
ponents of deferment must be pre- 
pared to meet the argument that 
those denied access to the privilege 
of college education must bear a 
disproportionately large share of the 
onus of military service. 

Officials of the Selective Service 
System have attempted to deal with 
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this dilemma, at least partially, by 
providing a kind of waiting period 
between graduation and the order to 
report for induction, so that the 
graduate might have an opportunity 
to establish himself occupationally 
and to make claim for further defer- 
ment on an occupational basis; and 
some former students have been able 
to do just that. It may be noted 
that there is here a possibility for 
discrimination. All students, what- 
ever their major, have, at least 
technically, equal eligibility for defer- 
ment, and students in the social 
sciences, humanities, education, and 
in related fields have been deferred. 
After graduation, however, such 


former students are disadvantaged, 
for the positions of most are not so 
likely to be considered “essential” 
by the local board as those available, 


for example, to graduates in engineer- 
ing or the natural sciences. 


NGRESS has attempted to meet 

this general problem through the 
extension of liability for induction 
and service from the age of twenty-six 
to thirty-five years for the deferred 
students. Presumably this means 
that the college student not inducted 
immediately after graduation can be 
inducted at some later time when the 
need for trained industrial and other 
personnel is not so great. This last 
seems to the author to be somewhat 
unrealistic, for it is difficult to con- 
ceive of a situation in which a trained 
and experienced man in his late 
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twenties or early thirties could be 
spared from the civilian economy 
more readily than a trained but inex- 
perienced man in his early twenties; 
and, if he were to be spared, it is 
doubtful that he would be as usefui 
to the military as the younger man. 
Also, as has been noted, one of the 
most common current reasons for 
deferment is the existence of depend- 
ency obligations, and it is quite likely 
that at least some of the occu- 
pationally deferred graduates will 
acquire this second basis for defer- 
ment sometime shortly after gradua- 
tion. Finally, the present legislative 
provision for the operation of the 
Selective Service System expires in 
1954 and, unless provision is made 
for extension, the extension of liability 
for service to the older age groups 
will be largely meaningless. 

At this point the reader may be 
puzzled as to whether this is a 
proposal for the more widespread 
induction of college graduates into 
the armed forces or for the more 
widespread deferment from military 
service of college students and recent 
graduates. As a matter of fact, it is 
not intended to be either. What has 
been attempted is a description of a 
dilemma of some significance, and 
the author would not attempt to 
suggest a solution. In point of fact, 
an effective solution would involve 
extensive revision of our thinking 
with reference both to the privileges 
and duties of the college-educated and 
to liability for military service. 

{Vol. XXIV, No. 4] 
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Like Life Itself 


By EDUARD C. LINDEMAN 


An Interpretation of the Educational Workshop 


N EDUCATIONAL workshop, 
like any other genuine work- 
shop, is a place where useful 

commodities are produced. Those 
who participate learn to use tools. 
They also learn how to work co- 
operatively, as a crew or team. 
From the very beginning, attention 
is centered upon a product. The 
test of success or (iiture is the 
product, the end result. Hence no 
artificial examinations are needed; 
no deceptive or fictitious incentives 
are required. A true workshop is an 
educational experience which is like 
life itself. 

The Graduate Workshop in Educa- 
tion conducted at Lewis and Clark 
College during the summer of 1952 
was a genuine workshop. Its partici- 
pants set for themselves the task of 
producing two commodities, namely, 
a factual study of the recreational 
opportunities, resources, and needs 
of a near-by community, and a factual 
analysis of vocational counseling in 
the same community. 

For these purposes the principal 
tools utilized by the participants were: 


First, instruments of social research, such 
as constructing an interview schedule, 
conducting an interview, tabulating 
responses to questions 

Second, instruments of educational re- 
search, such as varieties of intelligence 
and aptitude tests, and interpretations 
and opinions 
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Third, community sociology: skills in 
understanding the processes of com- 
munity life, inclusive of certain his- 
torical factors 

Fourth, simple statistical procedures 

Fifth, ways of presenting factual material 
to citizens 

Sixth, constructive or purposeful dis- 
cussion 


These six varieties of tools were all 
utilized, and in much the same 
manner as would have been true if 
these students had been at work in 
the communities where they are 
employed as teachers or principals. 
In other words, these students oper- 
ated as they would in real life itself. 

I served as the outside consultant, 
the expert from afar. What is the 
proper réle of a consultant to a work- 
shop? A descriptive word regarding 
the workshop will hint at the answer. 
The Lewis and Clark Workshop was, 
by choice of its members, divided 
into two groups, one dealing with 
recreation, and one with vocational 
counseling. Each group had a chair- 
man, a foreman. The general man- 
ager of the enterprise was Harold 
S. Tuttle, able and seasoned teacher, 
psychologist, and educational experi- 
menter. What was the consultant’s 
function? 

In the first place it is to be noted 
that he had no voice in determining 
the commodity to be produced. It 
was soon made clear to him that he 
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was to be treated as a kind of 
“trouble shooter,” an expert who was 
to be “on tap” but not “on top”— 
available for the purpose of answering 
questions and resolving difficulties. 
My counsel would be taken if it 
turned out to be relevant and useful. 
If not, the workshop simply moved 
forward. It had work to do. In 
short, the outside consultant was 
used as an employed expert ought to 
be used in real life itself. 

I have already alluded to the fact 
that this workshop consisted of two 
groups or crews, each working on a 
different commodity. This fact led 
to certain difficulties. It came about 
that one group referred to the other 
as “those recreation people,” or 
“those vocational people.” One group 
thought its members were working 
harder and longer than the others. 
At one brief stage it appeared that 
the workshop had become two cliques, 
had lost its internal unity. At a 
culminating evaluation session it was 
revealed that this apparent rift had 
not been as serious as was feared. 
This experience demonstrates graph- 
ically we already knew, namely, 
that teachers, when combined in 
work groups, behave just like other 
people in real life itself. 


ARTICIPANTS in a workshop 

setting soon become aware of the 
range of individual differences in the 
group. Types are recognized and 
classified. There is the “eager beaver” 
type who wants to get on with the 
job. He is impatient of delays and 
impediments. And there is the “‘always 
late” person who simply cannot organ- 
ize his life in such a manner as to 
arrive on time. Then there is the 
perfectionist who sets his standards 
so high that he can never be content 
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with the group’s decisions. And there 
is the slightly frivolous type who 
refuses to take anything too seriously. 
The habitual negativist who is never 
happy unless he is traveling in a 
direction opposite to that of the rest 
of the group, he too was present in 
this small group. It became neces- 
sary to accommodate oneself to these 
varieties of personality, to learn how 
to work with persons of widely 
divergent patterns of response. In 
other words, it was just like real 
life itself. 

This parallel treatment of the 
workshop with life itself might be 
indefinitely prolonged, but enough 
has been said to indicate clearly that 
this was a bona fide attempt to bring 
an educational experience into align- 
ment with actual life conditions. Its 
basic assumption was that learning 
from actual experience holds certain 
advantages over vicarious or book 
learning. What are these advantages? 

Before attempting to describe the 
— involved in  experience- 
earning it may be advisable to take 
a brief glance at some of the diffi- 
culties. The first and most formidable 
difficulty is to be found in that 
accumulated bundle of academic 
habits which every graduate student 
carries along on his educational 
journey. All his life, from earliest 
school days on through university, 
he has been habituated to the prac- 
tice of filling his notebooks with 
other people’s ideas. He has become 
accustomed to authority. What he 
knows, or thinks he knows, is not 
knowledge he himself has discovered 
but rather knowledge belonging to 
someone accepted as an authority. 
His store of learning is like a second- 
hand shop filled with articles already 
used, shopworn. In order to enjoy 
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a genuine workshop experience this 
habit needs to be broken. The 
process is for most persons a pain- 
ful one. 

The second difficulty is related to 
the time span involved in the learning 
expectation. Assimilating knowledge 
discovered and organized by others 
is arapid procedure. What is learned 
becomes known at once. Learning 
from experience, on the other hand, 
involves both an immediate and a 
postponed set of learnings. And 
what is learned immediately fre- 
quently seems unimportant. Post- 
poned learnings—the most significant 
part of learning which comes through 
experience—are not consciously appre- 
ciated at the time the experience takes 
place. It thus happens that students 
who have enjoyed a genuine work- 
shop experience do not actually recog- 
nize its contribution to their learning 
until some time has elapsed, until 
the experience itself has become 
integrated. 

I shall mention only one other 
difficulty, but it is one which has 
given me a great deal of anxiety. 
How, in a workshop experience, does 
the group sustain a high level of 
critical intelligence? During a work- 
shop term participants become deeply 
involved in their work, in their 
“field” activities. At the same time 
they are expected to behave like 
scholars. It is assumed that they 
will, for example, read material perti- 
nent to their inquiry. It is also 
anticipated that they will learn how 
to view their work experiences in the 
light of appropriate intellectual, philo- 
sophical perspectives. But this dual 
interest is most difficult of attain- 
ment. Participants become absorbed 
in the actual “doing” and seem to 
want to be relieved from thinking. 
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The combination of field work and 
critical intelligence appears to be a 
variety of incompatibility. Too little 
fundamental reading gets done, and 
it is extremely difficult to “lift” the 
level of discussion to the philosophical 
plane. 

Those who have participated in 
educational workshops will have 
become aware of these as well as 
other difficulties. Older, conventional 
educational methods detached from 
life are obviously simpler and present 
fewer obstacles. But the rewards 
are on a much lower level. The 
special character of workshop benefits 
deserves more attention. Now I 
should like to say a word regarding 
these advantages. 

Knowledge which is usable in 
actual situations requires assurance, 
confidence. A distinction needs to 
be made between confidence and 
conceit. A self-confident person is 
one who approaches a situation calmly 
and with assurance because he has 
already gone through a similar experi- 
ence. A conceited person, on the 
other hand, may believe himself 
capable of meeting any situation 
regardless of whether he has ever 
enjoyed a related experience or not. 
The conceited person thinks he knows. 
The confident person knows what he 
knows because he has done it. What 
tragedy and anguish might be avoided 
in the field of teaching and school 
administration if more candidates for 
the profession could at some time or 
other undergo a workshop type of 
training! 

This, then, is the first reward 
which comes to persons trained in 
bona fide workshops: they will have 
dealt with the same kind of reality 
which will confront them in real life 
and hence will be equipped with that 
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variety of courage which comes alone 
through experience. 


HE second type of workshop 

benefit is more subtle in sub- 
stance. Life is a continuing struggle 
to bring our feelings into alignment 
with facts. Feelings are the main- 
springs of action. We move from 
inertia into action because we have 
somehow come to feel that something 
is important. But our feelings are 
notably unreliable. Unless feelings 
are tempered by facts they are bound 
to lead us astray. How, then, does 
one acquire a proper respect for facts? 
There seems to be but a single way, 
namely, the arduous one of bringing 
facts into existence through one’s 
own efforts. In a workshop experi- 
ence it may come about that the facts 
discovered are of an_ exceedingly 
simple order. They may actually 
seem to be relatively unimportant. 
What is important, however, is the 
reality embodied in the fact-finding 
process itself. The teacher or school 
administrator who knows what facts 
are because he has brought a few 
into existence through actual effort, 
can be trusted to keep his feelings 
in check. 

Perhaps the greatest of all the 
advantages of workshop learning lies 
in the realm of human relations. In 
the first place, teachers and counselors 
are used in normal fashion. Every- 
body works. The teacher does not 
stand outside the process, pontifi- 
cating as an authority. He is part of 
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the work team. If the commodity 
produced by the group is a failure he, 
the teacher, has failed. He cannot 
conceal his failure by hiding behind 
an unreal set of examination ques- 
tions, questions which someone else 
has already answered for him. The 
workshop humanizes the teacher. 
At the same time all members of a 
workshop group come to have insights 
with respect to each other, insights 
which are revealed only in a work 
relationship. Where learning remains 
on the verbal or the “book” level it 
is possible for the individual who is 
merely facile to gain a reputation for 
wisdom. This cannot happen in a 
workshop. Under joint working con- 
ditions each individual reveals his 
true self. In the end he comes to be 
appreciated for his real worth, his 
ability to perform. If we are to 
make progress in the improvement 
of human relations, it seems to me 
we shall need to learn how to work 
with others. Indeed, this is the 
basic test of good intentions toward 
others, a demonstration that work 
performed co-operatively leads to an 
appreciation of human differences. 
Mere talk is not enough. 

For these and many other reasons, 
the 1952 Lewis and Clark College 
Graduate Workshop in Education 
was an experience in learning and 
living such as to delight the mind 
and heart of an educator who has 
long dreamed and hoped that all 
learning might become more like life 
itself. [Vol. XXIV, No. 4] 
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The Pseudoscientific Spirit in the 
Treatment of Literature 


By WILLIAM F. AMANN 


E study of the humanities 
today is playing a minor réle 
in the scheme of higher educa- 

tion; the natural sciences are domi- 
nating our colleges and universities. 
A glance at those liberal-arts depart- 
ments where no general requirements 
are packing classrooms, as in modern- 
language departments, for example, 
will convince anyone that actually 
few people consider it worth while to 
enroll in the humanities. Those who 
are still showing interest in such 
courses as art, literature, and music 
are often stamped as queer by their 
fellow-students. 

Every serious liberal-arts student 
at some time or other will try to find 
an answer to this situation from 
within the field of his major interest. 
Even the dullest cannot help but 
notice that with few exceptions the 
approach to and presentation of the 
various college subjects follow similar 
lines. In other words, too many 
teachers seem to apply the scientific 
methods of complete objectivity 
even in purely cultural fields where 
one would expect an interpretative- 
qualitative approach. Consequently, 
liberal arts as they are treated today 
are often nothing but dry, dull 
histories of the past. The history of 
ideas is taught, but the ideas them- 
selves are seldom laid bare and 
evaluated. 


This pseudoscientific spirit seems 
to have permeated all the humanities, 
literature included. In literature, as 
in the other humanities, it has led 
many to consider everything equally 
worthy of attention. From a scien- 
tific point of view all issues have, of 
course, a potential usefulness but, 
humanistically conceived, not all 
things in literature are of equal 
importance. Science has probably 
taught literary men the importance 
of accuracy, and perhaps the necessity 
for understanding the environment 
of a work of art. But the world of 
art is predominantly an artificial 
creation with a purpose, while the 
world of science simply exists with 
its purposes more or less concealed. 
Thus, when a literary work has been 
treated scientifically (often the only 
accomplishment), the work of the 
genuine humanist has barely begun. 
Any work of art is a reaction to and 
an evaluation of life, and failure to 
recognize this fact is failure to under- 
stand the true purpose of the study 
of the humanities in general and of 
literature in particular. The teacher’s 
responsibilities surely are not dis- 
charged fully when mere theoretical 
relationships have been presented. 
Any humanism which expects the 
support of society should somehow 
be made to reveal a contemporary 
significance, something which seems 
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to be completely missing in modern 
scholarship. 

Equally abused and neglected is 
the matter of form. And yet aesthetic 
considerations seem to be as impor- 
tant as philosophic interpretations. 
If they had been concerned with 
content alone, our great dramatists, 
for example, could probably have 
embodied their ideas and_prob- 
lems equally well in reports and 
stories. When a discussion of form 
is attempted, it usually exhausts 
itself in fabricating doubtful gen- 
eralities or concerns itself merely 
with the crudest, most obvious ex- 
ternals. Such discussions are almost 


always presented (both in classroom 
and critical works) in a manner 
which might easily lead the student 
to the conclusion that form and 
content are completely unrelated, 
that form is a prefabricated frame 


ready to be filled out, or a frame to be 
forced upon a body of ideas. The 
question of an inner form is hardly 
_ ever mentioned. 


HE most glaring illustration of 

this pseudoscientific spirit in the 
treatment of literature, however, is 
‘seen in the current approach to 
literary style. Many actually seem 
to pride themselves on establishing 
definitions pressed into forms which 
strongly remind us of mathematical 
formulas. The curious student, usu- 
ally left completely on his own as 
far as style is concerned, soon finds 
out, however, that this problem of 
style is not as simple as those ready- 
made definitions quoted in class 
might suggest. He will find that it 
is extremely difficult to arrive at a 
satisfactory definition of style. But 
whatever he may arrive at in his own 
study of style is surely more valuable 
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than the mechanical memorizing of 
highly doubtful, catchy labels. 

Apparently there are numerous 
definitions of style. Some recognize 
style in a certain fashioning of form, 
others focus their interest on the 
philosophy underlying a poetic work, 
still others seek style in characteristics 
typical of a whole period. When 
literary history was still essentially 
the history of poetic art, the poets’ 
own labels seem to have sufficed; 
thus one speaks of classicism and 
romanticism, for example. When it 
assumed, however, the character of a 
general history of the intellect, when 
each printed line so to speak became 
an intellectual document, literary his- 
tory had to concern itself also with 
the works of the historian of art and 
with those of the philosopher, and thus 
the door was opened to a general con- 
fusion as far as style is concerned. 

In addition, various concepts, at 
first mere mechanical devices bare of 
any intellectual background, have 
found their way from creative into 
poetic art during the last sixty years. 
Impressionism, for example, originally 
simply meant the mechanical percep- 
tion of such impressions as light and 
shadow, brightness and darkness. 
There seems to be little justification 
for bringing artists and poets under 
the same category simply because of 
a purely mechanical trademark. The 
case is similar with expressionism and 
other “‘isms”’ in literature. 

Literary men appear to be guided 
in their definitions of style either by 
the philosophy underlying a poetic 
work or by purely mechanical devices 
borrowed from creative art. Neither 
approach does justice to style as 
conceived, for example, in the case of 
classicism or romanticism. Here style 
apparently is a harmonious combi- 
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nation of both elements, an innate, 
linguistically fashioned form of an 
intellectual substance, substance in 
the widest sense of philosophy of life. 

If the preceding discussion has laid 
bare some of the most glaring weak- 
nesses in the modern treatment of 
literature, and has thus singled out 
causes responsible for the general 
apathy toward literature and the 
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humanities in general, the purpose of 
this paper has been fulfilled. What 
we need is less emphasis on mere 
factual material and more on aesthetic 
and philosophic interpretation and 
application. If the study of liter- 
ature fails to have contemporary 
pertinence, if it fails to activate and 
vitalize men and women of today, it 
is a waste of time. [Vol. XXIV, No. 4] 


Human Values and Higher 
Education 


By RAYMOND HOLDSWORTH FINLAY 


Description of a Course Given at Sampson College 


T IS abundantly clear that as a 

general rule the leaders of higher 

education in America unhesi- 
tatingly accept responsibility for edu- 
cating beyond knowledge and toward 
deeper wisdom. This theme recurs 
again and again in formal addresses, 
in articles, in conversation, and partic- 
ularly in college catalogues. Factual 
knowledge alone is not enough. The 
student must somehow acquire a 
dynamic sense of human values 
which will give his learning vitality 
and significance. 

Let| us consider some of the 
thoroughly worth-while measures 
already being taken to achieve this 
objective. There are such obviously 
desirable means as smaller classes, 
more group discussion, more frequent 
student-teacher conferences, and the 
like; that is, measures limited only by 
budgetary considerations. Then there 
are the movements which revolve 
around more effective curriculum 
planning. One group stresses balance, 


another integration, a third access 
to great books. All of these move- 
ments are academic, carried on within 
the framework of the knowledge- 
acquiring process. They serve pri- 
marily to help the student on the 
first step toward wisdom by expand- 
ing his comprehension, not only of 
the world of space-time relationships 
but of human values as well. The 
next step, however, involving the 
formulation by the student of a 
philosophy which will guide and 
sustain him through life, is largely 
dependent upon fortuitous circum- 
stances outside the classroom. He 
learns to evaluate knowledge, not 
simply by adding to it, but by 
participating with teachers and fellow 
students in a variety of intellectual, 
aesthetic, and social activities. And 
so we have the elaborately planned 
extra-curricular programs designed 
to provide wisdom-building experi- 
ences, from athletics and student 
government to chapel services and 
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dormitory bull sessions. The limita- 
tion of this effort lies in its extra- 
curricular nature. It is incidental 
and apart from the main stream of 
academic credit-earning effort. Only 
the relatively gifted student feels 
justified in participating to any great 
extent. The great majority, who 
most need this sort of releasing 
experience, stay away from the con- 
cert, the club meeting, and the 
faculty tea, to pore over their books, 
preoccupied with acquiring facts for 
the next day’s quiz, for passing 
marks, for credits, and ultimately 
for the degree upon which, they 
have been led to believe, success 
in life depends. 

The question may then be asked, 
Is it sound educational policy to 
leave so largely to chance the whole 
vitally important matter of value 
sensitivity and judgment? Is it good 
educational philosophy for a college 
which undertakes to nurture deeper 
wisdom to treat the human values 
as incidental to acquiring knowledge? 
Why not think of our problem in 
terms of a frame of reference in 
which the knowledge factor is but 
one co-ordinate and a sense of human 
values the other? Yes, why not 
create a credit-carrying academic 
course devoted exclusively to the 
nurture of human values? 

It so happens that such a values 
course was developed and taught 
during the final year at Sampson 
College. Sampson was organized after 
the war for temporary service as one 
of the Associated Colleges of Upper 
New York. We were a college with- 
out traditions either to inspire or to 
hold us back. We were happily free 
to pioneer and make our own tradi- 
tions. After having served for the 
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first two years as dean of students, 
the writer had the unusual and most 
welcome privilege of organizing and 
teaching a course “‘around the theme 
of human values.” No limitations 
were imposed by our understand- 
ing president, Frederick W. Morse. 
Because, so far as our knowledge 
goes, this was a unique experi- 
ment in the field of human values, 
and because it was terminated with 
the permanent closing of Sampson 
College in 1949, it might be well to 
recall its philosophy and methods. 


T WAS assumed that there was a 

definite responsibility on the part 
of our colleges and universities to go 
beyond the provision of factual knowl- 
edge to the stimulation of deeper 
wisdom. The latter involves not 
only broader comprehension of human 
values but increased facility in sound 
value judgment. The teaching of 
facts and the teaching of values are 
two distinct processes. Educational 
techniques appropriate for one may 
be wholly inadequate for the other. 
The need of a distinct, and perhaps 
a fresh, approach to the teaching 
of values is apparent when we con- 
sider that human values, to be 
genuinely meaningful and sustaining 
to the student, must be ones in the 
formulation of which he has fully 
and freely participated. They can- 
not be taught, as facts are taught, 
by an authority in the field. The 
teacher of human values is not a 
dispenser of authoritative informa- 
tion. He is essentially an evoker 
of moral response. His réle is that 
of a fellow explorer, seeking with his 
students to discover ways of dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad, 


right and wrong, significant and 


; 


HUMAN VALUES 


insignificant. It is not simply a 
matter of learning the facts about 
another person’s value judgment, 
whether that person be a Plato, a 
Dewey, one’s teacher, or a textbook 
author. What is accepted as genu- 
inely good by an individual must be 
drawn out of that individual’s mind 
and heart as his own personally 
weighed and accepted value judgment. 

“A Seminar in Human Values” 
was offered as a three semester credit- 
hour elective. The round-table dis- 
cussion was chosen as the instructional 
method, with sections limited to 
eighteen students. Three sections 
sufficed for the first semester, but 
by the second, enrollment had more 
than doubled, giving the writer the 
opportunity to meet with one hundred 
students in six sections. No text- 


books were prescribed, and research 


into facts was limited to an occasional 
special report on a subject under 
discussion. Much stress was placed 
on the students’ notebooks, and they 
were encouraged to make extended 
comments on matters of value 
judgment. 

We sought to arrive inductively at 
sound principles of individual humen 
values by examining, in turn, a series 
of familiar situations such as those 
involved in a college education, alter- 
native vocations, sex and family 
life, friendship, solitude, and religious 
experience. From each we were able 
to extract certain recurrent values. 
The fullest possible realization of 
potentialities was one value. A sense 
of belonging and contributing was 
another. Gradually, an over-all value 
pattern began to emerge. We found 
there were certain values which might 
be termed biological, and we agreed 
that it was the way of wisdom to call 
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“good” those things which tend to 
enrich our experience as the biological 
creatures we are. But we agreed 
that to stop at that point would be 
tantamount to accepting a simple 
animal status. We realized that, in 
addition to the animal values, there 
were uniquely human values to be 
accounted for. So we came to think 
about the intrinsic human values of 
love and truth and beauty, in their 
many ramifications, and finally in 
their synthesis in religious experience. 
These, we agreed, were ultimate 
values which, perhaps alone, give life 
its radiance and significance. Having 
arrived at an over-all classification of 
values as biological or spiritual, we 
were then prepared to consider the 
task of every responsible human 
being to blend these values success- 
fully in such proportions as to achieve 
a harmonious, unified, and satisfying 
personal experience. This was the 
kind of terrain through which our 
exploring led us. 

From our consideration of indi- 
vidual values we went on to social 
values. What were the qualities of 
a society that made it conducive to 
the fullest realization in the lives of 
individual men and women of the 
basic values of their choosing? We 
talked about our economic system, 
and about government in the setting 
of a world community. We discussed 
other social institutions, such as edu- 
cation and organized religion. And 
we talked in terms of our techno- 
logical era. We agreed that the 
individual values we prized most 
highly could best be nurtured in a 
society prepared to uphold the social 
values of freedom, democracy, human 
dignity, peace, security, and world 
stewardship. 
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NE of the most interesting 
results of the Sampson values 
project was what it taught us about 
the possibilities of agreement on 
issues of value as distinct from fact. 
So many people go through life 
rpetually on the defensive; ostensi- 
bly defending their choice of values, 
but actually defending their status, 
based on an assortment of allegiances 
to alleged historical or cosmological 
facts. But the important thing is 
not having someone else agree with 
one about an alleged fact over the 
truth or falsity of which neither party 
has any control. The important thing 
is agreement on the values by which 
we propose to direct our lives and on 
which we base our social institutions. 
Once such agreement is achieved, we 
may co-operate objectively and whole- 
heartedly in pooling our facts to the 
end of achieving common objectives. 
It was interesting to see how old 
habits of status defense were put 
aside as the students caught the 
spirit of common enterprise and 
togetherness in our search for the 
kind of validities that really mattered 
and about which something con- 
structive could be done. 

It was a gratifying experience 
indeed to see Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews around the same table, in 
the most serious discussion of religious 
ideas, and seeing eye to eye on 
ultimate human value objectives. 
Apparently this practical, idealistic, 
thought-provoking, co-operative intel- 
lectual enterprise met a deep-seated 
need, for the students would linger in 
groups, sometimes as long as an 
hour after the class, continuing the 
discussion. 

There were certain features of the 
Sampson project which it is believed 
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should be retained, and other features 
which might well be modified in any 
further development of the idea. The 
nonfactual feature and the fellow- 
explorer réle of the teacher are basic. 
It is also believed that the program 
should continue to be conducted 
as a regular credit-carrying academic 
course rather than as a_ service 
activity of the dean of students’ 
department or as a project for one or 
more of the chaplains. This is funda- 
mental, and its importance cannot be 
overemphasized. 

One marked improvement would 
seem to lie in making the course a 
requirement rather than an elective. 
Probably a senior termination project 
would be best. Its length might 
be varied to meet existing conditions, 
perhaps condensing it to as little 
as two semester-hours. If fully quali- 
fied for the task, the dean of students 
might conduct the course himself, 
thus guarding against its becoming 
the child of any one academic depart- 
ment. Perhaps a group of teachers 
working together would do better 
than just one. But whoever under- 
takes to teach the human-values 
course should by all means have 
maturity, breadth of experience, a 
flair for exploring, adaptability, and 
a boundless love and respect for 
youth and life and wisdom. 


HE purpose of this paper is 
not to supply a blueprint for the 


nurture of deeper wisdom. It is, 
rather, to stimulate thinking about 
the problem of values. Of course 
our golden age of knowledge will 
not be transformed overnight into a 
golden age of wisdom by the efforts 
of American higher education alone. 
[Continued on page 225) 
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The Educational Back- 
grounds of American 
Chemists’ 

It is generally agreed that there 
exists in our country a_ shortage 
of well-trained scientific personnel 
which is likely to continue for some 
time. In great part this is due to 
the existing state of international 
tension. Under the circumstances 
it is desirable to know as precisely 
as possible what the facts are with 
respect to an adequate reservoir 
of trained scientists and to find out 
as much as we can about the present 
group. It is important to know 
something of the conditions, geo- 
graphical and educational among 
others, which favor the production 
of scientists, so that we may obtain 
a better understanding of the prob- 
lem of ensuring adequate scientific 
manpower in the future. The present 
report deals with a large group of 
chemists. 

Data have been assembled on the 
ages, geographical origins, and edu- 
cational backgrounds of all the 
chemists living in 1944 who are 
listed in American Men of Science. 
Though there are others, the chemists 
listed are presumably the best quali- 
fied. From these data it was possible 
to get a clear picture of the compara- 
tive fruitfulness of different sections 
of the country in the production of 
chemists and to gain some knowledge 
of those institutions which best suc- 


1Reported by Robert T. Lagemann, Professor of 
Physics, Vanderbilt University. 


ceeded in training chemists both on 
the undergraduate and graduate level. 

The men whose records were 
examined gave some branch of chem- 
istry as their professional specialty— 
88 branches of chemistry were named 
by one or more of these men. As 
each name was entered there were 
also listed for each person the year 
and place of birth, the institutions 
that granted his various degrees, 
and the year in which each degree 
was obtained. 

It should be remembered in study- 
ing the results, first, that they pertain 
to a somewhat select group; second, 
that despite the comprehensive cover- 
age of this report, recent trends are 
not amenable to study; third, that 
some of the chemists did not give all 
of the data desired—birth date for 
example; and, finally, that the group 
includes only chemists living at the 
time the survey data were gathered. 

It has been possible to determine 
the number of chemists born each 
year and living in 1944, at which 
time they were listed in American 
Men of Science. The oldest chemist 
living in 1944 was ninety-seven, and 
the youngest twenty-three. The larg- 
est number were born in_ 1905. 
The average chemist was forty-four 
years of age when the data were 
assembled, and no doubt this is the 
average today also, since the birth 
and death rate are but little changed, 
although the increasing rate of pro- 
duction of chemists would tend to 
lower the average age. R. M. Bell 
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found in his study of the ages of the 
physicists listed in the same volume 
of American Men of Science that the 
average age was virtually the same 
as that of the chemists.’ 

As might be expected, the most 
densely populated states of the 
country produce the greatest number 
of chemists. New York State leads, 
followed by Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Ohio, and Massachusetts. However, 
the correlation between population 
of a state and the number of chemists 
born there is far from perfect. The 
greatest number of chemists were 
born in states which border on 


the Great Lakes. The average for the 
entire country was 162 per state, 
including the District of Columbia; 
only 15 states exceeded this number. 
During the period covered by this 
study, more chemists were born in 


the East North Central census divi- 
sion than in any of the other eight 
divisions. The Middle Atlantic was 
next, followed by the West North 
Central division. 

It is very revealing to consider, 
not totals, but numbers born in each 
state and in each area per million 
of population. When this is done 
for individual states and regions, it is 
at once apparent that certain western 
states stand high percentage-wise. 
Thus, omitting the District of 
Columbia, Utah stands first by this 
criterion, followed by Colorado, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Oregon, and South 
Dakota, in a comparison based on 
the 1g00 census. Certain New Eng- 
land states are also high. The New 
England states produced 131 chemists 
per million population at the time of 
birth, and the Mountain states 127. 


*Bell, Raymond M. “Origins and Ages of 
American Physicists,” 4merican Journal of Physics, 
XIV (November-December, 1946), p. 396. The 
average age of the physicists was forty-three years. 
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On this basis, the Great Lakes states, 
where so many chemists were born, 
yield their top place to the Western 
and New England states. The Moun- 
tain and the New England states 
produced about four times as many 
chemists per million population as 
did the South Central divisions. 

Of the 9,197 American chemists 
listed in American Men of Science, 
784 were born outside the United 
States and Canada: following the 
United States, with 7,951, Canada 
supplied the largest number, 402, 
with England and Germany next in 
order. It is interesting to note that 
more American chemists have been 
born in Canada than in four of our 
own census regions—Pacific, Moun- 
tain, and East and South Central. 

The foreign and domestic institu- 
tions each granting Bachelors’ degrees 
to twenty or more prospective chem- 
ists who were later listed in American 
Men of Science number 108. As one 
might expect, institutions with the 
largest enrollments are high up on 
the list showing the total numbers 
of chemists who graduated with a 
Bachelor’s degree. Thus __ Illinois, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Wisconsin, Harvard, and 
Michigan stand highest. Indeed, the 
large universities, those of complex 
structure, turned out about four 
thousand of the nine thousand future 
chemists. Although this figure is 
rough, mainly because of the fact 
that graduate programs of universities 
underwent considerable change in 
the period covered, the output of 
the large institutions should not be 
underrated. About one-half of the 
American institutions which gradu- 
ated twenty or more chemists are 
small liberal-arts colleges. The indi- 
vidual colleges and universities varied 
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strikingly in their output. Many 
did not graduate a single future 
chemist in the period of about 
50 years covered by this section 
of the study. One hundred seventy- 
seven colleges graduated only one each. 

As an index of an institution’s 
performance in this respect, however, 
it is enlightening to determine the 
number of Bachelors who became 
chemists per thousand students en- 
rolled. It is further desirable, in 
view of the small number of women 
chemists, that the comparison be 
made on the basis of men enrolled. 
In the following table, 71 institutions 
are named in the order determined 
by the total number of Bachelors’ 
degrees which each granted to pro- 
spective chemists who were later 
listed in American Men of Science 
(1944), and this number is expressed 
as the ratio in 1,000 male students: 


Numser or Bacuecors’ Decrees 
GRANTED 
1,000 Male 
Students 
(x 10°) 


To Prospective 
Chemists 


INsTITUTION 
Illinois 
Massachusetts Institute. . . . 
Wisconsin 


Michigan... . 


California... 
Ohio State. 


Pennsylvania. .. 
Columbia 


Washington (Seattle). 
College of the City of 
New York 


Pennsylvania State 
Nebraska 
Stanford 


Princeton 
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Number or Bacuevors’ Decrees 
JRANTED 
1,000 Male 
Students 
(x 10?) 


To Prospective 
Chemists 


INsTITUTION 
Syracuse 
George Washington 


Maryland 
North Carolina 


Dartmouth 
Jowa State 


Wesleyan 

New Hampshire 
Cincinnati 
Virginia 

New York 
Kentucky 
Northwestern. . 
Lehigh. . 

Mt. Holyoke... 


Montana.. 


Washington (St. Louis) 
Worcester Polytechnic 


Franklin and Marshall 
Kalamazoo. . 


Miami (Ohio)... . 
Rutgers..... 
Ww ashington State. 
Oregon State 


Brooklyn Polytechnic. . 


48 

An examination of the male enroll- 
ment for the year 1925-26, the 
period when the greatest number of 
future chemists were in_ under- 
graduate college, and the ratio of 
future chemists graduated to the 
male enrollment shows at once that 
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the large universities yield their 
superior places to small liberal-arts 
can One can then list in order: 
California Institute of Technology, 
Oberlin, Wesleyan, Haverford, Carle- 
ton, Illinois, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, Monmouth, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rochester, Wooster, Chicago, 
Utah, Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Worcester, and Wabash. A 
generous but not overwhelming num- 
ber of these are liberal-arts colleges. 
They are predominantly in the East 
and Midwest. Many liberal-arts col- 
leges might have ranked higher on 
the ratio of chemists to male enroll- 
ment had the enrollment data been 
available. None the less, the success 
of the smaller schools is striking. 
Seventy-three institutions granted 
the doctorate to five or more chemists 
listed in the 1944 edition of American 


Men of Science and still living at the 
time. The names of the twenty-one 


institutions granting the Ph. D. 
degrees to 100 or more prospective 
chemists who were later listed in 
American Men of Science follow: 


Iowa State 
Pennsylvania State 
Northwestern 
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Columbia granted the largest number 
of Ph. D.’s, and is followed in order 
by Wisconsin, Illinois, Chicago, Johns 
Hopkins, Ohio State, Cornell, and 
Yale. Twenty-one foreign institu- 
tions granted five or more doctorates 
to a total of 541 men who are now 
American chemists. The leader is 
McGill, with 167; only 14 United 
States universities trained more. 

The names of the _ institutions 
granting Masters’ degrees to 30 or 
more prospective chemists who were 
later listed in American Men of 
Science (1944) follow: 


Number of 
Masters’ 


Number of 


Institution Institution Masters’ 


Cincinnati 
Maryland 
California 


North Carolina... 
Northwestern... . 
Stanford......... 
Colorado 
Pennsylvania... . 


Nebraska 
Minnesota 
George 
Washington. ... 
Penn State 
Princeton 


Pittsburgh. .... 
Virginia 


Washington 
(Seattle) 
Indiana 


New York 

University 

Of the 85 institutions in the United 
States granting the Master’s degree 
to twelve or more future chemists, 
Columbia leads in total numbers as 
it does for total doctorates. In 
general, those schools high on the 
list for the number of Ph. D.’s granted 
are high on the list of Masters’ 
graduates. However, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, and Cornell have remark- 


Lawrence 3 
Western Reserve. 30 


= 
Columbia........350 
Illinois..........337 
Wisconsin........285 
Iowa State....... 58 
58 
58 
55 
53 
107 Rutgers.......... 48 
106 
Syracuse......... 39 
82 36 
80 
Institution Oberlin. ......... ge | 
Wisconsin. 439 Missouri......... 68 
Massachusetts Institute................. 252 
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ably few Masters’ graduates in pro- 
portion to their Ph. D. graduates. 
This may have been a matter of 
policy over a period of time. Whereas 
the institutions near the top of the 
list grant about three Masters’ 
degrees for every four Ph. D.’s, these 
three schools grant only one for 
every ten. Of the several institutions 
which did not give the Ph. D. at the 
time of the survey, Emory University 
leads in the number of Masters’ 
graduates listed in American Men of 
Science. 

It was possible to determine the 
time elapsing between the granting 
of the Bachelors’ and Doctors’ degrees 
for those chemists who earned both 
degrees. The data were obtained 
simply by subtracting the year in 
which the Bachelor’s degree was 
obtained from the year in which the 
doctorate was received. It was found 
that six chemists received the two 
degrees in the same year; four received 
the doctorate one year after the 
Bachelor’s degree; 133, two years 
later; 1,301, three; 1,764, four; 1,216, 
five; 737, six; 508, seven; 368, eight; 
and 289, nine. Honorary degrees 
were not considered. The average 
interval of time between the granting 
of the Bachelor’s degree and the 
doctorate was 6.2 years. 

Opinions differ on the desirability 
of receiving all of one’s training at 
one institution. It is of interest in 
this connection to note that over one 
quarter (2,566) of the 9,197 chemists 
studied, received all their degrees 
from a single institution. Of these, 
over IO per cent (1,150) received 
their degrees—Bachelor’s, Master’s 
and Ph. D.—at a single school. Other 
combinations, representing the degrees 
earned at one institution are given in 
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the table which follows: 


Number of 
Chemists 


rees* received at a single institution: 
achelor’s, Master’s, and Ph 
Bachelor’s and Ph.D 
Bachelor’s and Master's. . 
Ph.D. 


t 
Master’s and Ph.D.. 


*No other degree was received. 
tOf these, 115 were granted by foreign 
institutions. 


From Biased Particulars to 
Misleading Generali- 
zations 


It is done every day. We have 
become so accustomed to this practice 
of making sweeping statements based 
on insufficient evidence that we usu- 
ally dismiss it with the casual remark: 
“As long as people are so gullible 
nothing can be done about it.” 
It is news, however, when the people 
happen to be the academically élite, 
and it is a sad and disheartening 
reminder that schooling, even very, 
very much schooling, is not synony- 
mous with enlightenment. 

Quite frequently I receive more 
or less elaborate communications from 
circle-squarers and angle-trisectors, 
and sometime between the two world 
wars I received a very elaborate 
gold-leaf treatise from an “earth- 
flattener.” The letter accompanying 
the thesis that the earth is flat began 
as follows: “I hope you are not 
wholly contaminated by the [naughty 
word] sinks—the so-called [naughty 
word] scientific astronomers.” Both 
the letter and the thesis were written 
in a very amusing and entertaining 
fashion, and with—as a chemist 
would say—‘‘a trace of” scientific 


1Reported by Joseph Seidlin, 
School, Alfred University. 
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background. Otherwise, I need hardly 
add, it was a brilliant display of 
“scientific” nonsense, a cavalier atti- 
tude toward established laws in 
physics, and a brazen disregard of 
accepted mathematical theory. Never- 
theless, I enjoyed reading both the 
letter and the “thesis.” 

However, I would not have been 
amused if they had been given even 
the semblance of approval by a 
society of economists or historians 
or chemists, or some honor society 
like Phi Beta Kappa, and—adding 
insult to injury—later reproduced in 
an otherwise respectable scientific 
or professional journal. 

All of these remarks are a very 
thinly disguised uncomplimentary 
allusion to “The Emperor’s New 
Clothes, or Prius Dementat,” which 
appeared in the January, 1951, issue 
of the Scientific Monthly. The author 
of the article, Harry J. Fuller, pro- 
fessor of botany at the University of 
Illinois, attacks the “whole field” 
of teacher preparation—all the schools 
of education, teachers’ colleges, and 
departments of education; all the 
courses in education; and, most 
vehemently, the professors of educa- 
tion. The article was originally a 
speech, a very clever, entertaining, 
and diverting speech, delivered before 
an academically élite audience. I 
recommend it to any discriminating 
reader. But it is not absolutely 
prerequisite for anyone at all familiar 
with the history of education, or, 
for that matter, the history of any 
profession. For it is a well-known 
fact that professionally untrained 
practitioners have always been in 
opposition to schools in their field. 
It is rather depressing, however, to 

*"LXXII, pp. 32-41. 
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find that kind of futile, bitter, and 
biased campaign waged by college 
professors against college professors, 
especially in these days when real 
enemies of education abound in 
numbers and in strength. 

Some of the shortcomings, some of 
the excessive zeal of revolutionaries, 
some of the extravagant claims of 
the left-wing progressives, some of 
the rationally indefensible practices 
of half-baked disciples of the more 
genuine leaders in education, have 
been expertly criticized by the great 
majority of sound educators. In 
fact, Mr. Fuller, if he but knew, 
could make a much better case 
against malpractices and _pseudo- 
scientific theories in schooling. I 
am reminded of a passage from 
Cyrano de Bergerac: 

Vatvert: Observe. I myself will proceed 
to put him in his place. Ah... your 
nose... hem! ... your nose is... 
rather large! 

Cyrano: Rather. 

VaLveErt: Oh, well— 
Cyrano: Is that all? 
Vatvert: Well, of course— 
Cyrano: Ah, no, young sir! 
too simple. Why, you might 
said—Oh, a great many things! 


You are 
have 


These, my dear sir, are things you 
might have said had you some tinge of 
letters or of wit. 


There are men in “these dreary 


intellectual sinks” who are even 
further to the right of center than 
Mr. Fuller. Unlike him, however, 
they are students of theories and 
practices in schooling; they know 
whereof they speak and arrive by 
choice at their relative position. And 
often from that position they blast 
unmercifully, albeit competently, 
their co-workers on the left. 


WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Now for Mr. Fuller’s “analysis.” 
(If ever an apology was due to a 
word, Mr. Fuller certainly owes one 
to “analysis.”) To any fair-minded 
person it must be pretty obvious 
that his “evidence” is unbecoming a 
scientist. I wonder what a “deep 
analysis” would uncover. Whence 
stems this “foe” complex? Was it a 
course in education? Was it a pro- 
fessor of education? Was (or even 
is) it a rival colleague? There is no 
evidence (except for Fuller-like sam- 
pling) that the high-school students 
or the college students of today are 
worse or better than they were in 
Mr. Fuller’s high-school or college 
days. Any teacher not hopelessly 
biased knows that there are more 
“better students” today than there 
ever were; that there are more 
“poorer students” today than there 
ever were. Like the blind men, 


each one feeling a part of the elephant 
and describing the whole elephant 


by the feel of one part, a high- 
school teacher or a college professor 
may indulge himself in an analogous 
generalization. I have some samples 
of writing of college students of Mr. 
Fuller’s generation which certainly 
equal and perhaps surpass the degree 
of illiteracy of the gems he reproduced. 

As for factors that go to make up 
“sound education”’; as for ‘‘the con- 
fusion and inconsistencies that domi- 
nate the thinking, the utterances, and 
the activities of many———profes- 
sors,” now really, Mr. Fuller, in 
your calmer moments, when your 
reasoning delimits your biases, might 
you not insert, in the space I have 
provided, words like “‘botany” or 

mathematics” or “‘sociology”—or 
“education’’? 

I am quite certain that my experi- 
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ences as a student have not been 
unique. One of the professors | 
admired most, both as a teacher and 
as a person, taught botany; one of 
the professors | admired least taught 
botany. Three of my “best” teach- 
ers taught mathematics; an equai 
number of my “poorest” teachers 
taught mathematics. And so for 
chemistry, and so for physics, and 
so—not to let you down—so, very 
much so, for education. 

As for the content of courses, 
none is free from an accumulation of 
material properly designated as dead- 
wood. That goes for education, yea, 
even for botany. As for verbiage, 
one man’s technical vocabulary is 
another man’s jargon. In_ every 
department of learning we become 
so enamored of our own words that 
we “point with pride” to “our” 
growing technical vocabulary; we 
become so exasperated with needless 
multiplicity of “their” words that 
we “view with alarm,” the to “us,” 
annoying resort to jargon. 

Finally, a word about the pro- 
fession of teaching. At the elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school levels the 
battle for professionalizing teaching 
has been fought and won. And now 
the battle is on for professionalizing 
college teaching. The time is prob- 
ably not far off when even a college 
teacher will have to be prepared for 
the job. Anyone at all familiar with 
history knows that there were a few 
excellent healers long before there 
were any schools of medicine; that 
there were a few ingenious bridge- 
builders long before there were any 
schools of engineering; that there 
were quite a few gifted legal advisers 
long before there were any schools 
of law. But very, very few phy- 
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sicians, engineers, and lawyers today 
suffer from nostalgia for the good 
old days—the golden age of a few 
“born” practitioners and the inevi- 
table host of quacks. Yet it is no 
secret that even the best schools of 
medicine, the best schools of engi- 
neering, the best schools of law, do 
not know all they would like to know 
about “‘the best way” of preparing 
physicians, engineers, and lawyers. 
And the best schools of education 
admit with almost unbecoming humil- 
ity that they do not know much, 
very much, about the best way of 
preparing teachers. But, except for 
a small band of die-hards, reasonable 
professional people no longer place 
all their faith in either the ability 


or the willingness of the stork to 
supply us with born professional 
practitioners to meet the rapidly 
evolving needs of a democratic society. 


How schools of education or gradu- 
ate schools or some specially devised 
professional schools will go about 
preparing college teachers, no one 
really knows. Doubtless there will 
be the growing pains characteristic 
of an evolving institution. There 
will be clashes with vested interests. 
Perhaps a generation of college pro- 
fessors will have to extend the dimen- 
sions of the ruts they are in and die 
more or less peacefully in their 
graves. Then again it may be that 
the rapidly spreading realization that 
college teaching is also teaching will 
produce fruitful theories and effective 
practices in the preparation of college 
teachers sooner than we think. If 
there be any wisdom amongst us, 
and there must be some, we should 
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profit by both the failures and the 
successes of these now well-established 
professional schools, including schools 
of education. 

In a real sense, Mr. Fuller may 
have purposely or unwittingly has- 
tened the inevitable. It may be 
that with the license of the “speaker 
of the evening” to say anything 
that will entertain and amuse his 
audience, or an uncontrollably flexible 
tongue in an accommodatingly pliable 
cheek, he planned a hoax to find out 
how many would “swallow the stuff,” 
how many wearers of the key are, for 
all that, “innocents abroad.” Any- 
how, it’s a charitable thought. 

I end with a plea: All you botan- 
ists, mathematicians, sociologists, 
physicists, economists, chemists, his- 
torians, and educationists, whose 
avowed task it is to facilitate the 
learnings of young people in your 
classes, analyze your job. Then 
attempt a critical, honest  self- 
appraisal of your competency as a 
teacher. Except you believe your- 
self to have an open channel of 
communication with the Lord, try 
to account for your failures and 
successes. What added or different 
preparation for your job might have— 
with less cost to your students— 
decreased the number of your failures 
and increased the number of your 
successes? Finally, in some way 
share your constructive suggestions 
with your colleagues, even with those 
pioneers who are attempting to dis- 
cover, perhaps to invent, better ways 
than any we now have of preparing 
young men and women for the 
profession of college teaching. 


A setr-service, honor-system book- 
shop—believed to be the first in an 
American college—was opened in 
January by the Hamilton College 
Library. The cost of clerical help is 
eliminated, since money for purchase 
is paid into an open cash box. About 
150 reprint editions of non-fiction 
and classical fiction are available at a 
price ranging from 25 to 65 cents. 


Wan the purpose of improving 
and extending mass-media informa- 
tion skills in the land-grant colleges, 
Michigan State College has estab- 
lished a ‘“‘National Project in Agri- 
cultural Communications.” The W. K. 
Kellogg Foundation will provide 
$343,424 over a five-year period in 
support of the project. Additional 
funds are expected to bring the total 
amount of support to $600,000. 


Pians for a second Washington 
Semester program for the study of 
government in action have been 
announced by American University. 
The program will emphasize the 
dynamics of political parties, public 
policy-making, and administration in 
national government. The following 
colleges and universities are now 
participating with American Uni- 
versity in the program: Allegheny, 
Beloit, Birmingham-Southern, Buck- 
nell, Wooster, Denison, Dickinson, 
Hamline, Hiram, Hollins, Kenyon, 
Lake Erie, Lindenwood, Millsaps, 
Oberlin, Transylvania, Westminster, 
Willamette, and William Jewell. 


A wew quarterly, The Colby Scholar, 
is being published by Colby College. 


The purpose of this new periodical is a 

single one: to stimulate intellectual inter- 
ests and promote more effective teaching 
at Colby. ... This is not a literary 
journal. . . . [It] will publish material 
which can be used in one way or another 
in connection with classes currently 
being taught. 
It is expected that most of the 
articles published will be written 
by faculty members, with occasional 
contributions from students. 


Is aw effort to provide more effective 
foreign-language study, Washington 
Square College of Arts and Sciences 
of New York University is conduct- 
ing language reading courses closely 
associated with the subject-matter of 
the student’s major, to be taken after 
the basic language requirements have 
been met. In this way language 
study is spread throughout the stu- 
dent’s four years. 


A wew library building has been 
donated to Antioch College by Charles 
F. Kettering, General Motors research 
consultant and a long-time trustee of 
the college. 


Texevision in natural color has 
been installed in the Hospital of the 
University of Pennsylvania and is 
being utilized currently as a new 
teaching medium for students of the 
School of Medicine and the Graduate 
School of Medicine. 
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Tue Board of Trustees of Union 
College has passed the following 
resolution: 


Union College gives special emphasis 
to the principles underlying the American 
system of free enterprise—private prop- 
erty, personal productivity, the profits 
system with its inducements to individual 
initiative and competition, and the con- 
trol of economic activity by free market. 
The significance of these principles to the 
unprecedented growth of wealth and 
opportunity for the American people is 
studied and contrasted with the function 
of the principles of Socialism, Com- 
munism, and Fascism in the experience 
of other nations. Union believes in the 
affirmative presentation of American 
principles, keeping always in mind the 
need for free inquiry and soundscholarship. 


Cottece graduates seeking man- 
agerial positions will find chances 
almost twice as good in small busi- 
nesses as in large companies, according 
to a study of over 80 firms of all sizes 
made at the University of Illinois. 

Although there are more man- 
agerial jobs in large businesses, the 
competition for them is keener. In 
small firms, the ratio of managers to 
other employees is about one to five, 
whereas in very large firms it is only 
one to ten. 


Tue members of the American Soci- 
ety for Metals have voted unanimously 
to make an initial grant of $650,000 
for the purpose of establishing a 
Foundation for Education and Re- 
search. The assets of the Foundation 
will provide an income of approxi- 
mately $30,000 a year for the advance- 
ment and dissemination of scientific 
knowledge, particularly with respect 
to the facts which are pertinent to 
the technology of metals. 
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Tue Midwestern Association of Lib- 
eral Arts College Chemistry Teachers 
was formed by delegates to a confer- 
ence of college chemistry teachers 
held at Monmouth College, November 
14-15. The new Association will 
meet at Appleton, Wisconsin, next 
year. Copies of the report of the 
Monmouth conference may be ob- 
tained from the Secretary, Midwestern 
Association of College Chemistry 
Teachers, Monmouth College. 


A soctotocicat survey of the rapidly 
expanding Belpre-Rockland area has 
been published by Marietta College 
in co-operation with the Belpre 
Chamber of Commerce. The booklet 
presents the results of two years of 
study by college sociology students. 
Approximately half the town’s high- 
school students, many adults, and a 
representation of near-by farm people 
were interviewed. The information 
thus obtained was supplemented by 
materials gathered from community 
leaders, newspapers, and local and 
county histories. 


Tae 1952-53 edition of an illustrated 
booklet describing the nine Coopera- 
tive Training Programs of the (New 
York) City College School of Business 


and Civic Administration is now 
available to businessmen and edu- 
cators. Under the program, over 
200 specially selected Seniors are 
employed each term by 150 business 
organizations. Each student works 
20 hours a week in addition to 
attending classes. Programs are cur- 
rently operating in the fields of 
advertising, business and personnel 
management, credit, foreign trade, 
insurance, real estate, retailing, sales 
management, and statistics. 


THE REPORTER 


To INVESTIGATE the hereditary aspects 
of cancer, the University of Penn- 
sylvania is embarking upon a three- 
year study which will entail gathering 
information concerning more than 400 
families in a study of the health 
records of an estimated 5,000 of their 
male members. To underwrite the 
study, the United States Public Health 
Service has made a grant of $47,334. 


Researcu dealing with adminis- 
trative problems of government 
agencies and large nonprofit institu- 
tions will be conducted by the Center 
of Administrative Studies which has 
been established at Columbia Uni- 
versity. The Center will conduct 
its research program while acting as a 
consulting agency on administrative 
problems to large-scale public organi- 
zations. It will seek to assist grad- 
uate research students in the area of 
public administration by offering them 
concrete employment experience with 
administrative problems and making 
available to them research data 
necessary in the preparation of 
dissertations. 


The University of Buffalo has re- 
ceived a grant of $9,800 from the 
Carnegie Corporation to make a study 
of its Anticipatory Examination Pro- 
gram. Under this program, which 
was started in 1931, a superior 
student, who usually has extra credits 
from his high-school course, with 
additional study and tutoring may 
earn college credits. This allows him 


more time for advanced or graduate 
study. Since the plan was started. 
more than 1,500 examinations have 
been given and more than 75 per 
cent of those who took them have 
earned college credits. 
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A xew professional degree, Doctor 
of Business Administration, is now 
given in the School of Government, 
George Washington University. Re- 
quirements for admission to the degree 
program include a Master’s degree, or 
its equivalent, in an appropriate field, 
promise of ability to do independent 
research, and a knowledge of account- 
ing and statistics. Examinations for 
the degree cover economic theory, 
business and economic history, and 
four of the following fields: marketing, 
public administration, organization 
and management, business finance 
and investments, personnel manage- 
ment, accounting, theory, money and 
banking, risk and risk-bearing, trans- 
portation and traffic management, and 
business and economic statistics. 


To cive a new impetus to effective 
use of television as a medium for mass 


’ education, nine Midwestern universi- 


ties have formed the Allied Universities 
TV Council. The participating insti- 
tutions are the Universities of Cin- 
cinnati, Kentucky, Louisville, and 
Dayton; and Indiana, Miami, Ohio 
State, Ohio, and Xavier Universities. 
The Council expects to stage a series 
of 30-minute dramatic TV programs 
utilizing the resources of the nine 
co-operating institutions. 


A cranrt of $420,000 has been made 
by the Lavanburg Corner House to 
New York University for a new 
graduate program in social-service 
education. It will be administered 
as part of the Graduate Division of 
Public Administration and _ Social 
Service, and will provide a two-year 
curriculum open initially to a limited 
number of full-time students. The pro- 
gram will begin in September, 1953. 
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Because the American educational 
system is so different from those of 
Europe and the East, the University 
of Illinois College of Education has 
inaugurated a course in comparative 
education for its foreign students. 
The new course deals with the Ameri- 
can school system in its relation to the 
functions of public education and in 
comparison with other systems typical 
of the countries which the members of 
the class represent. Students observe 
selected schools. 


A GRANT of $18,700 from the Com- 
mittee on Self Studies of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
has been received by Carleton Col- 
lege. The money is to be used to 
support a study of the relationship 
between the basic concepts and facts 
common to the broad areas of English 
and literature, the social, physical, 
and biological sciences, fine arts, 
“vee and religion, and foreign 
anguages as separately taught in the 
liberal-arts curriculum at Carleton 
College. One of the objectives of 
the study is to reveal what is impor- 
tant for the educated person to know 
in each of these fields of knowledge. 

The investigation will be carried on 
by a committee of seven professors 
representing the areas of required 
study at the College. 


Taree postdoctoral awards of $4,000 
for study with the Committee on 
Statistics at the University of Chicago 
have been made for 1952-53. The 
awards, set up to provide training 
and experience in statistics for scholars 
in the biological, physical, and social 
sciences, were established under a 
five-year grant of $75,000 from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 
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"To crve American teachers an oppor- 
tunity for on-the-spot study of con- 
temporary Europe and its educational 
problems and techniques, the School 
of Education, New York University, 
will sponsor its fourth European 
Workshop during July and August. 
The workshop offers participants an 
opportunity to earn 8 points of credit 
toward graduate degrees. Study ses- 
sions abroad include more than two 
weeks in London, eight days in 
Heidelberg, four days in Paris, and 
eight days of travel by private bus 
through Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Christian O. Arndt, 
School of Education, New York 
University. 


A xew five-year program to give 
students professional training for 
agricultural management has been 
announced by Cornell University. 
The course, beginning next fall, will 
be offered jointly by the College of 
Agriculture and the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration. It 
is intended for students who plan 
careers with agricultural industries, 
government agricultural agencies, agri- 
cultural co-operatives, and similar 
organizations. 

The student will take three years of 
general undergraduate work in the 
College of Agriculture. The fourth 
and fifth years will be devoted to 
management study in the School of 
Business and Public Administration. 
In the fifth year, the student will 
specialize in a selected field of agricul- 
tural management. The degree of 
Bachelor of Science will be awarded 
at the end of the fourth year and the 
Master’s degree in either business or 
public administration after the fifth. 
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THE REPORTER 


Tue second annual Midwest Edu- 
cators’ Conference, which met in 
Chicago last November, voted in 
favor of a four-point program aimed 
at eradicating discriminatory prac- 
tices in colleges, universities, and 
professional schools. The principal 
measures recommended were: 


1. That the accrediting agencies of the 
United States be asked to examine 
whether procedures in admissions might 
properly be considered a criterion for 
accreditation of institutions of higher 
learning. 

2. That a nation-wide survey on dis- 
criminations in graduate and profes- 
sional schools be conducted by the 
American Council on Education. 

3. That federally sponsored scholarships, 
fellowships, and grants-in-aid with 
nondiscriminatory clauses be approved 
by Congress. 

4. That institutions seek the elimination 
of discrimination in social organizations 
on their campuses. 


Tue Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration has put its 
aid to students completely on a 
basis of repayment after graduation. 
Through its new program of loans 
and advances-in-aid, the School is 
investing over $400,000 in future 
business leadership this year, and it 
plans to continue this investment at 
the rate of about $500,000 a year. 
The money is to be repaid after the 
recipients are established in business. 
About 30 per cent of the School’s 
1,150 students are being helped in 
this manner. 


A Girt of $300,000 has been pre- 
sented anonymously to the University 
of Chicago for the endowment of 
a distinguished-service professorship 
honoring Robert M. Hutchins, former 
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head of the University. Robert Red- 
field, anthropologist at the University, 
has been appointed to the Hutchins 
professorship. This is the thirteenth 
endowed distinguished-service pro- 
fessorship at the University. 


A tearterentitled “Summer Schools 
in Austria, 1953” lists summer courses 
offered by various institutions in the 
country and presents other informa- 
tion of interest to students. Copies 
may be obtained from the Informa- 
tion Department, Austrian Consulate 


General, 31 East 69th St., New York. 


A srtvpy tour for persons interested 
in urban planning, housing, and 
architecture is announced for next 
summer by the Planning and Housing 
Division of the School of Architecture, 
Columbia University. The tour will 
cover nine weeks, June 15 to August 
16, and will carry six points of credit. 
The fee for travel and living expenses 
will be $1,295; in addition, there will 
be a tuition fee of $25 a point and a 
university fee of $7.00. Inquiries 
should be addressed to J. Marshall 
Miller, 504 Avery, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York 27. 


Grapvate assistantships for women 
interested in pursuing a curriculum 
designed to prepare for personnel 
work in high schools, colleges, and 
universities are announced by the 
Graduate School of Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Each assistant, who will 
receive room, board, and _ tuition 
totaling twelve to fifteen hundred 
dollars a year, will be placed in 
charge of a small dormitory and will 
carry out practical assignments in 
connection with the program of the 
dean of women. Ordinarily, scholar- 
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ships are open only to students who 
are willing to give two years to the 
program; in the case of applicants 
who are on leave from student- 
personnel positions, one-year awards 
may be made. Further information 
may be obtained from Ruth Haddock, 
Assistant Director, Student Person- 
nel Graduate Program, Syracuse 
University. 


To ner counteract the widespread 
danger of “fire traps” and other 
hazardous dwelling conditions in the 
metropolitan area, New York Uni- 
versity’s School of Education will 
embark on a new pilot-study project 
of citizen education aimed at volun- 
tary compliance with housing laws 
and regulations. It will center around 
a survey of two neighborhoods, one in 
Manhattan and the other in Brooklyn. 
Working with neighborhood organiza- 
tions and committees, students will 
study existing conditions and, on the 
basis of their findings, launch an edu- 
cational program on housing laws and 
regulations involving tenants, land- 
lords, and building superintendents. 


A RECORD total of $1,366,310.56 was 
raised by the United Negro College 
Fund in its 1952 appeal. This 
amount represents an increase of 
$58,000 over the 1951 campaign, 
and is the largest sum raised since 
the Fund was organized in 1944. 
The money will be distributed among 
thirty-one private accredited colleges 
and universities, located, with the 
exception of Lincoln University, in 
eleven southern states and enrolling 
more than 25,000 students. Over 
four thousand business firms and 
corporations contributed $451,681.96, 
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while contributions from 376 philan- 
thropic foundations amounted to 
$261,687.50. Students of over one 
hundred preparatory schools, colleges, 
and universities gave $20,029 from 
their campus welfare funds. Mem- 
bers of the armed forces at home and 
abroad contributed more than $8,000, 


The American Council of Learned 
Societies offers a limited number of 
small study-aid grants to graduate 
students who wish to study linguistics 
in the summer sessions of American 
universities in 1953. These study- 
aids are designed especially to attract 
into the field of descriptive linguistics 
young American scholars specializing 
in or teaching modern languages and 
related subjects. Minimum require- 
ments are at least first-year graduate 
status, need of financial assistance, 
and United States citizenship. Inquir- 
ies should be addressed to the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies, 
1219 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Tuts summer, Kent State University 
will open its first Workshop in Human 


Relations, July 13-31. It will deal 
with problems in the areas of educa- 
tional administration, librarianship, 
guidance and counseling, audio-visual 
programs, and school-community rela- 
tions. Participants may earn three 
quarter-hours of graduate credit. The 
fee, covering tuition, room, and inci- 
dental costs, will be $70.00. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Gerald Read, 
Kent State University. Forty scholar- 
ships are available through the Cleve- 
land Office of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, 686 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14. 


- Editorial-Comments - 


A New Round of Investigations 
into Subversive Activities 

OLLEGES and_ universities, 

along with elementary and 

secondary schools, face a new 
round of loyalty investigations. The 
Internal Security Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judi- 
ciary of the Eighty-second Congress 
conducted an inquiry into “Sub- 
versive Influence in the Educational 
Process.” Its purpose was “to de- 
termine whether or not organized 
subversion is undermining our educa- 
tional system.” 

The Subcommittee concluded that, 
despite the unquestioned loyalty of 
most teachers, “there are yet many 
hundreds of teachers who are Com- 


munists,” that these “radiate an 
influence much greater than their 


proportionate number,” “that their 
influence has reached out into 
the community, among youth and 
parent-teacher organizations and Com- 
munist-front groups,” and that “a 
Communist is not a fit person to be 
placed or retained in a position to 
influence the minds of the youth of 
America.”” The Subcommittee recom- 
mended that the investigation be 
continued in the Eighty-third Con- 
gress, that “state legislatures give 
consideration to undertaking investi- 
gations,” that “school authorities, 
colleges, and local boards of education 
institute positive programs, not under 
the direction of Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers, to teach both 
teachers and school pupils the nature 
of the Communist conspiracy that is 
attacking the whole structure of our 


society,” and that “boards of educa- 
tion give study to the program being 
undertaken by the New York City 
Board of Education to rid the schools 
under its jurisdiction of Communist 
teachers.” 

In accordance with the first of 
these recommendations, the Sub- 
committee in the present Congress, 
Senator William E. Jenner, chairman, 
is continuing the inquiry. As this is 
written, the new series of hearings is 
just getting under way. The House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties is starting a similar inquiry. 
Stories in the press indicate that a 
considerable number of higher institu- 
tions will be investigated. 

Such investigations raise a broad 
question of public policy. There is 
no question, at least in this writer’s 
mind, that Communists are unfit to 
be teachers. There is serious ques- 
tion as to whether an inquisition 
conducted by a Congressional com- 
mittee is a desirable way of dealing 
with the problem that they present. 
With this question of the wisdom of 
the investigations, we are not here 
concerned. The investigations are 
under way and no doubt will be 
carried forward relentlessly. It is to 
be hoped, of course, that they will be 
conducted in a spirit of fair play and 
in accordance with due process. 

The question that concerns us here 
is, How should administrators and 
faculty members of an_ institution 
under investigation comport them- 
selves? In considering this question, 
these persons will no doubt be fully 
cognizant of the difficulties and 
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dangers that such an investigation 
entails. In many cases, they will 
resent the necessity of subjecting 
their political associations to an 
inquisition. But they should also 
take into account certain opposing 
considerations. 

They should bear in mind that 
there is a world-wide struggle between 
the free world and a powerful and 
ruthless foe; that the Communist 
Party is a willing tool of that foe; 
and that the ethics of the Communist 
Party are incompatible with the 
ethos of a free institution of learning. 
They should recognize that an investi- 
gating committee authorized by Con- 
gress is a duly constituted agency of 
government and that as citizens they 
have duties toward that government, 
regardless of their own opinions as to 
the wisdom of its actions. Not least 
important, they should remember 
that insincerity, ill humor, and lack 
of candor on their part will hurt 
themselves and their institutions. 

The administrative authorities of 
the institution should co-operate fully 
with the investigators; they should 
give them every facility for carrying 
on their task. The faculty member 
called to testify should be a co- 
operative witness. He should refrain 
from attacking the motives of the 
investigators. (He need not neces- 
sarily avoid a dignified protest against 
the irrelevance or impropriety of 
~_ lines of questioning.) He 
should be clear about the character 
of his constitutional rights: these 
include freedom from involuntary 
self-incrimination but not freedom 
from shame or humiliation. He 
should not refuse to answer a ques- 
tion unless he has the legal right to 
do so; even then, he should not 
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refuse without careful consideration 
of the consequences. 

One of the most serious conse- 
quences of Communist activity is the 
near-hysteria that now obtains in 
many quarters. Persons who are 
subjects of investigation can help 
overcome this distemper by co- 
operating with the investigators. In 
doing so they will at the same time 
serve themselves, their institutions, 
their country, and the entire free 


world. 
R. H. E. 


Letters to the Editor 


As I think back over many discussions 
with young people on the question of the 
choice of a vocation, I find that their 
thinking usually rests on the tacit 
assumption that there is, somewhere, one 
niche and only one niche where they will 
fit perfectly. Their hope is to find this 
one spot; their concern is that they may 
not; and they seem to feel that their 
lives will be failures to the degree that 
they miss this one spot. 

To a considerable degree I find that 
teachers and guidance workers make this 
same assumption. This should not sur- 
prise us, perhaps, in view of the strong 
pressure for specialism, professionalism, 
and vocationalism which our present 
scale of values puts upon all levels of 
education. 

Granting that we must ever strive to 
improve our stations in life, there never- 
theless seems to be real danger in such 
thinking. What it overlooks, or ignores, 
completely is that the human being is 
extremely versatile, that man can attain 
fulfillment under a great variety of 
circumstances. 

There is another related thought 
which seems to be an important element 
in full living and effective citizenship. 
The world—of vocational activity as well 
as of human relations—is never static; 
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it is ever in flux and it responds to the 
molding of many forces. When the 
young person trying to find himself 
thinks of the world as consisting of a 
multitude of variously shaped holes into 
one of which he hopes to fit perfectly, he 
is in fact assuming a static world. 

By overlooking the fact that our 
society gives him the opportunity to 
shape the hole, or holes, into which he 
wants to fit, he stifles his imagination and 
frustrates the strongest incentive man 
can have in life: the drive toward self- 
fulfillment. And, in so doing, he dem- 
onstrates that he has failed to grasp the 
essence of our American heritage. 

G. E. Gresecke 
North Dakota Agricultural College 


“Get yourself an education and you 
will have one thing they can’t take 
away from you.” This is an important 
bit of American folklore. Boys and girls, 
young men and young women, have been 
told so frequently and so forcefully that 
education, once obtained, is beyond theft 
or destruction, that youths and oldsters 
alike believe it; they believe it, indeed, to 
the extent of perverting their concept of 
education. Our best bet is to junk 
this whimsey. 

The ideas implicit in the injunction to 
get an education for the reason that it 
clings as eternally as a bad reputation, 
distort sound conceptions about the 
nature of education and foster employ- 
ment policies that, to speak mildly, lack 
realism. The configuration of meaning 
in the folk saying suggests the “big 
package” idea of education; and, if the 
garrulous pompousness of commence- 
ments means anything, I should speak 
of the big, fussy-ribboned package 
of education. Our saying has all the 
appeal of neatness, simplicity, and pseudo 
realism that stereotypes concerning the 
“Negro” or the “Indian” have. No notion 
irreverently intrudes to suggest that 
education, even one’s own education, is a 
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process which perforce cannot be limited 
by pretty ribbons or stout twine. No 
inkling impishly suggests that one’s 
education shrinks and swells—changes 
its shape, grows less or more wholesome. 
There is no intimation that an education 
is dynamic, that ideally it reaches 
actively, not passively, outward, upward, 
and inward into all sorts of crannies and 
nooks of things, men, events, relation- 
ships, to be learned and understood 
together; it means, indeed, that every- 
thing learned fits, however remotely, 
some matter previously learned, and at 
the same time points to more and more 
to be comprehended. 

This fragment of American folklore 
confronts us with the durable and 
damning equation that schooling equals 
education; in its collegiate form the equa- 
tion becomes: credits equal education. 
Hence the formula: Credits equal educa- 
tion; credits are indestructible; therefore, 
one’s education is indestructible. “‘ Your 
education is something they can’t take 
away from you, my boy.” That is, a 
man’s education is as safe as his school 
records. Nonsense. The unstable com- 
plex of ideas, facts, and relationships 
which credits are created to represent, is 
in itself highly destructible. One’s educa- 
tion, properly considered, is dynamic and 
developmental; none the less, the whole 
view of education as presented in the 
dictum militates against any conception 
of a person’s education as something 
subject to both decay and growth. 
Witness the assumptions underlying life 
certificates for teachers, nurses, phy- 
sicians—and the lassitudes these cer- 
tificates sometimes generate. 

At times those who have the concept 
of education described hold on to frag- 
ments of their schooling to the point of 
obsolescence. Much of the whole appa- 
ratus of cultural lag is evidence: outdated 
pronunciations, employment of outmoded 
techniques, the clinging to a non-air-age 
geography, including place names—“no 
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An Antidote to Dogmatism 


Tue Sustte Knot, by Margaret L. 
Wiley. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1952. 303 pp. 
$5.00. 

To a period such as ours, in which 
intellectual humility is often supplanted 
by dogmatic assertion, and honest doubts 
are frequently interpreted as menacing 
disbeliefs, this book supplies a corrective. 

Miss Wiley asserts that skepticism, as 
creative thinkers from Socrates to T. S. 
Eliot have regarded it, is the traditional 
enemy of dogmatism. Its classical mean- 
ing is inquiry and judicial suspense. And 
The Subtle Knot maintains that this 

int of view is just and necessary. 

he end of skepticism is a wrestling for 
truth reached through the process of free 
inquiry. The author believes that 


. + + progress toward the kind of truth we 
are talking about may be represented not as 
a two-dimensional plotted curve flowing from 
left to right, but as a series of concentric 
spheres, through each of which the individual 
moves out into a new freedom and a new 
expansiveness, ever approaching the uncharted 
empyrean as a limit (page 30). 


The creative skeptic receives progressive 
revelations of truth and is always ready 
to “. . . hold all his conclusions subject 
to alteration in the light of a more 
view of truth” (page 215). 

The subtle knot in the seventeenth 


century is the paradoxical quality of 
truth that helps to maintain the vigor 


of skepticism. It is the contemplation 
of the mystery of man’s duality in 
oneness—the mystery of the oneness of 
flesh and spirit. 

The book contains a valuable chapter 
on the historical background of skepticism, 
beginning with Greek skepticism and end- 
ing with that of Raleigh and Montaigne. 
Another chapter on seventeenth-century 
skepticism emphasizes that the skeptics 
of this period stressed the worth of the 


good life as superior to belief in a creed, 
and that their passion for religious truth 
was linked to a growing tolerance. 

The skeptics of the seventeenth cen- 
tury who, according to the author, 
attempt to salvage the insights of both 
reason and faith are John Donne, Sir 
Thomas Browne, Richard Baxter, Jeremy 
Taylor, and Joseph Glanvill. Miss Wiley 
devotes a chapter to each figure. That 
on Donne displays vigorous insight into 
the poet’s mind, although seventeenth- 
century scholars will find much in it 
with which they may want to take issue. 
Each of the five major writers discussed 
emerges as a champion of truth—not 
truth dogmatically asserted but truth 
representing the affirmation of things 
about which there can be certainty and 
suspension of judgment about what is 
uncertain. 

Miss Wiley finds that the subtle knot 
is untied in the eighteenth century. 
The lack of mysticism during the greater 
part of that century, the tendency to 
oversimplify problems, the repudiation 
of the procedure of the great skeptics of 
the preceding century, the stress on 
uniformity and complacency—all these 
are elements which led to untying the 
knot. 

The author believes that in the 
twentieth century, existentialism uses the 
traditional skeptic’s technique. It is 
an important movement away from 
dogmatism. 

he weakness of the book is the 
author’s overawareness of her thesis. 
The reader becomes weary of the reiter- 
ation of the subtle knot, especially as 
the phrase applies to the lines from 
Donne’s “The Extasie,” which appear 
on the title page. The book as a whole, 
however, is an antidote to dogmatism. 
The reader comes away from it castigated 
in spirit and less likely to fall prey to 
oversimplifications of ideas. 
W. Georce Crovucu 
University of Pittsburgh 
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Interesting 
EpucaTion 1n A Periop or NATIONAL 

PREPAREDNESS, edited by Arthur E. 

Traxler. Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 

can Council on Education, 1952. 

vi+144 pp. (American Council on 

Education Studies, Reports of Com- 

mittees and Conferences, Series I, 

Number 53). $1.50. 

Education in a Period of National 
Preparedness is the title decided upon 
by the American Council on Education 
for the report of their Sixteenth Educa- 
tional Conference held in November, 
1951, in New York City. This Con- 
ference was co-sponsored by the American 
Council on Education and the Educa- 
tional Records Bureau. 

The papers delivered at the Conference 
and contained in this volume are excellent 
in their fields. They represent the 
thinking and the research of such re- 
nowned scholars and educators as Harry 
D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn 
College; Arthur S. Adams, president of 
the American Council on Education; 
Richard M. Gummere, chairman of 
admissions at Harvard; and Ralph C. 
Hutchison, president of Lafayette. Alto- 
gether, eleven papers, all delivered orally 
at the Conference, are printed herein. 

Observers of our seemingly tragic 
political muddling of international affairs 
in the post bellum era will be especially 
interested in Mr. Gideonse’s “Political 
Education.” The theme is that “our 
political education is weak because we 
no longer understand our own tradi- 
tions” (page 27). In this article he 
deplores the spurious pursuit of objec- 
tivity and the scientific method and asks 
us to redefine our “cultural parochialism” 
by plain speech drawn from the Western 
liberal tradition, a tradition which “‘is 
the only one in which liberty in our 
sense of the term has been a historic 


reality” (page 45). 


Mr. Gummere’s paper, “School and 
College Relations: a New Look,” will 
be of special interest to admissions 


officers in higher education. His con- 
clusion is that “two-thirds of a secondary 
program should include the fundamentals 
... and the remainder, with extra- 
curricular interests represented in their 
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proper place, may be used for any 
vocational or exploratory topic suited 
to the pupil” (page 88). This con- 
clusion hardly justifies the phrase “a 
new look,” but there is certainly con- 
siderable evidence of face-lifting, and 
the article is scholarly as well as amusing. 

The title of the volume is somewhat 
misleading. Current Educational Prob- 
lems, Some Trends in Current Education, 
or almost any other title containing the 
word “Education”” would have done as 
well. The titles of the essays contained 
herein range from a technical discussion 
of basic learning problems in arithmetic 
to a discussion of the place of the inde- 
pendent college in today’s educational 
system. That they should happen to 
be written during a period of national 
preparedness coincidental. Edu- 
cation for national preparedness is not 
the theme of any one of the essays, nor 
does it appear to be the keynote of the 
volume. 

Taken as a whole these essays, as one 
might expect, contain nothing revolu- 
tionary in terms of educational philosophy. 
They are, however, interesting, instruc- 
tive, and very often amusing, and will 
— excellent fireside reading for the 
ayman or faculty member, especially in 
higher education. 

Byron H. Atk! nson 
University of California 


Points the Way 
Famity Lire Epucation 1n ScHoo. AND 
Community, by Elizabeth McHose. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. vili+182 pp. $3.50. 
Many family life-education programs 
born of good intentions die from poor 
planning. This little book is devoted to 
the task of correcting such situations. 
Based upon the experience of the author 
and her associates and reports from 
leaders in this field, it is in essence a 
series of “do’s” and “don’t’s” for 
ople who are interested in organizing 
amily life-education programs in schools 
and communities. The author presents 
several basic principles of community 
organization and proceeds to elaborate 
upon them. 
Chapter I presents a series of incidents 
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which remind the reader of the need for 
education. Chapter II tells in narrative 
form how “Any City,” “Littletown,” and 
the “Rural Community” mobilized their 
resources and leadership. Each story 
is presented as a composite picture of 
typical situations in the United States. 
The author stops at convenient intervals 
to tell why each program was succeeding. 
The third chapter high-lights some of the 
common pitfalls which are known to have 
retarded programs in some communities. 
Alongside each pitfall are presented pre- 
ventive measures or escapes. Chapter 
IV returns to the interesting narrative 
style and tells how leaders can take a 
look at their plans and evaluate their 
progress and achievements. In the last 
chapter, the author seems to say, “Here 
is a series of documentary pictures to 
prove that effective family-life education 
is worth all the time and effort that can 
be devoted to it.” 

This book points the way; it does not 
map details. It is more interested in 
telling how to avoid problems than how 
to solve them. It is optimistic and 
encouraging. The reviewer found it 
refreshing to find someone who portrays 
life in American cities as casual, pleasant, 
and full. It was written for parents, teach- 
ers, guidance counselors, social workers, 
administrators, and community-minded 


citizens. 
Donatp L. Taytor 


University of Pennsylvania 


Based upon Wide Learning 


Onto.Locy, by James K. Feibleman. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1951. 
xx+807 pp. $9.75. 

he volume is in three parts. The 

Introduction is concerned with historical 
orientation interpreted as a contrast 
between Skepticism and Dogmatism, and 
the movement of theories from Idealism 
through Nominalism to Realism; then 
with “Abstract Consideration in Defense 
of Ontology,” its relation to science, and 
the fundamentals of its structure. 

Part II presents the “System of 
Ontology,” covering the “Universe of 
Essence,” the “Universe of Existence,” 
and the “Subordinate Universe of Des- 
tiny” (potentiality). Part III is concerned 
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with “Demonstrations and Applications, 
o Epistemology, Logical Sesion. and 
the Realm of Concrete Experience.” 

The author adopts a realistic ontology, 
and credits Thomas Reid with having 
brought philosophy back to common 
sense from Hume’s phenomenalism. The 
volume is based upon wide learning, and 
is full of interesting suggestions, for 
example, the table showing the ‘Stages 
of Abstraction from Repeated Experi- 
ences to Mathematical Tautologies”’; 
subdivisions of the “Ontological Domain,” 
from logic through mathematics and 
phenomenology to cosmology and the- 
ology; the “Cultural Domain,” from 
psychology through ethnology and anthro- 
pology to aesthetics and ethics, and so on. 

here are similar tables for the “‘ Psycho- 
logical Domain,” the biological, the 
chemical, and so on. A classification of 
the sciences is given to indicate their 
systematic interrelations. 

The work is an ambitious undertaking, 
and impressive, with wide sweep of out- 
look. The author evidently has given 
long attention to essential structures. 
The volume serves a useful purpose in 
defining succinctly many crucial terms, 
even if the reader does not find himself 
ready to accept in its entirety the 
author’s metaphysics. Being is defined 
as power in itself, and anything has 
being which has power in itself; hence it 
follows that anything which has power 
in itself can exist in itself. It is postu- 
lated as a primary principle that whatever 
is or could be, is a part of one inclusive 
whole. Agnosticism is allowed no place. 
Error is declared to be the incontro- 
vertible evidence of existence. Yet belief 
in existence is an act of faith. Relative 
discontinuity is said to occur in the realm 
of existence, though how this is possible 
is not made clear. Error results from 
discontinuity; but from the postulate of 
continuity there results the consequent 
problem of how error is possible. Evil is 
=a in terms of irrationality. ‘Dis- 
value is just as powerful affectively as 
value, but it lacks logical structure. . . . 
Hence evil and fortuitous things, such as 
murder and alchemy, for instance, are 
irrational” (page 280). 

In spite of the vast learning of the 
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book, and the numerous suggestions of 
value in it, one could wish for a more 
convincing consideration of central prob- 
lems such as the allocation of error in the 
system, and the possibility of verifying a 
realistic hypothesis. 
ABert E. Avey 
Ohio State University 


Valuable Reading 
GenerAL Epvucation 1n Action, dy 

B. Lamar Johnson. Washington, D. C.: 

American Council on Education, 1952. 

XXVi+409 pp. $4.00. 

General Education in Action sum- 
marizes the findings of the California 
Study of General Education in the 
Junior Colleges, a project directed by 
its author. The volume includes course 
outlines, reports of practice, and prob- 
lems and recommendations for improve- 
ment in the general-education programs 
of California junior colleges. However, 
its applicability is much broader, for the 
author’s remark that “the general educa- 
tion problems faced by the junior 
colleges of California are in many 
instances similar to those in the junior 
colleges and in the lower divisions of four- 
year colleges in other states” (page x) 
is certainly an understatement. 

Readers versed in the literature of 
general education may skip the earlier 
chapters (1-111) devoted to encomiums 
of general education and to its goals, 
problems, and approaches. For those 
unoriented to the field, these chapters 
will be rewarding. Succeeding chapters 
deal with general education in relation 
to counseling, physical education, family- 
life education, vocational courses, extra- 
class activities, administration, and the 
library, in addition to the more commonly 
recognized subject areas. Decidedly Mr. 
Johnson adheres to and emphasizes the 
point that “general education must 
permeate the total college curriculum” 
(page 52). Mr. McGrath remarks in 
ie Introduction that “the study has 
been ingenious in showing the place of 
general education in vocational education 
and vice versa, an achievement usually 
not realized in earlier studies of general 
education” (page xxiv). 

The reiterated view that achievement 
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of the objectives of general education 
cannot be related to a single type of 
course or program or to a particular 
aspect of educational program is at once 
a strength and weakness of the report, 
for it seems to lead to an uncritical 
reporting of varied and disparate, if not 
contradictory, practices. The skeptical 
reader will wonder about discrepancies 
between actual results and _ reported 
practice and may accuse the nakee of 
naiveté. Mr. Johnson is well aware of 
the problem for he states that “obviously, 
the important factor is not the title of 
the course, the number of credits assigned 
to it, or its departmental classification. 
The single factor of importance is what 
happens to the student—to each stu- 
dent—as an individual” (page 267). 
His hesitancy in recommending particular 
practices is explained in his comment on 
sectioning in communication courses: 
“We need much further research and 
experimentation. .. . The results may 
well show that in some situations .. . 
one plan is superior, and in others a 
contrasting plan is more effective” 
(page 158). 

One possible reaction mentioned to 
the reviewer by a California junior-college 
administrator is that the report of 

ractices is so extensive as to permit 
aculties to state that general education 
is simply a new term for what they are 
already doing. Indeed, Mr. Johnson 
is exasperatingly gentle in his depreca- 
tions of treditional practices, but he does 
politely criticize, as in the following 
passages: 


Creative arts programs in California junior 
colleges give cause for despair and for 
encouragement (page 170). 

Despite the potential values of the services 
for ail students, these courses are typically 
taught with major emphasis on materials 
useful to the few students who will continue 
in advanced work in the fields of science 


(page 203). 


In summary, after 14 months spent in 
California junior colleges Mr. Johnson 
has sympathetically reviewed their prac- 
tices, pointing out promising ones, ignor- 
ing or flicking lightly unsatisfactory 
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ones, and has concluded with a statement 
of problems, opportunities, and recom- 
mendations which if put into practice 
will materially improve general education. 
The down-to-earth quality so character- 
istic of the book is a refreshing departure 
from theoretical discussions and makes 
it required and valuable reading for all 
those engaged in active teaching or 
administration of general-education pro- 
grams. 
Paut L. Dressev 
Michigan State College 


Timely and Sound 
EDUCATION AND THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE, 
by Sir Richard Livingstone. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1952. viii+ 

114 pp. $2.00. 

It cannot honestly be said that this 
book adds substantially to the author’s 
earlier volumes of essays on the same 
general theme. But Sir Richard is 
always a pleasure to read because of the 
limpidity of his prose and the _ high- 
mindedness of his utterance. In these 
lectures he is stressing the need for a 
philosophy of life as a basic objective 
of higher education and criticizing some 
of the ultrahumanistic philosophic trends 
as some current scientific writing has 
exemplified them. He successfully shows 
that our education is “far too much 
occupied with intellectual analysis,” as 
he approvingly quotes Whitehead; and 
he pleads for the awakening of a “sense 
of value, in various incarnations, [which] 
achieves a balance between the analytic 
intellect and something higher, and 
reveals the existence of realities beyond 
criticism, analysis, and even understand- 
ing; this is the sphere of the higher life 
of men.” 

The earlier lectures, which show per- 
suasively the inadequacy of liberty and 
reason as supplying the ends of education, 
present a ringing case for the “rudiments 
of a philosophy of living” as the most 
needful end. Raacatien, it is affirmed 
in a spirit all too strange to the more 
utilitarian idioms of our own country, 
“has not taken this, the most important 
part of its duty, seriously . . . We have 
not fully woken up to our predicament, 
still less to the steps necessary to meet 
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it; we still act as if we were living in a 
world supported by a common belief 
and accepted standards.” 

Sir Richard goes on to say that “if 
everyone was a Christian [such an effort] 
would not be needed; but everyone 
is not a Christian....” What the 
“system of natural morals” is which 
might yield a common belief, is not too 
clearly defined, although the analysis 
of Aristotle’s Ethics in Lecture 4 looks 
interestingly in this direction. 

From this reviewer’s point of view, 
the underlying spirit and basic message 
of these lectures are timely and sound. 
But on the score of implementation they 
leave a good deal to be desired; nor are 
there American educators to whom we 
may turn for completely satisfying 
answers to the problems posed. Despite 
its lacks, however, this short volume is 
to be highly recommended as supplying 
a corrective emphasis about ultimate 
objectives at an elevated level not 
enough encountered in American dis- 
cussions of the same theme. 

Orpway TEaAD 
Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


Useful in How-to-Study Courses 


ImpRovING PERSONALITY AND Stupy 
Skits 1n CoLiece, by Salvatore G. 


Wisconsin: 
1951. 


DiMichael. Milwaukee, 
Bruce Publishing Company, 
xiV-+304 pp. $3.00. 
Primarily designed for use in coilege 
orientation and how-to-study courses, 
Mr. DiMichael’s book is organized in 
three major divisions. The first suggests 
certain values accruing from college 
attendance, relating these to the student’s 
life goals; the second examines attitudes 
and practices characterizing the socially 
effective person; the third is devoted to 
methods of improving study skills, con- 
cluding witha hepeet on critical thinking. 
Among the stronger points of the 
volume are the broad view taken of 
college responsibilities, the common-sense 
and obviously sincere counsel provided 
on many troublesome questions, and the 
consistent stress placed on developing a 
rsonal shilocctiy of life. The author 
as shown some imagination, too, in 
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devising inventories which encourage 
self-analysis of activities and goals. The 
central emphasis given religious values 
(the book is part of the Catholic Educa- 
tion Series) also results in a reasonably 
weli-integrated discussion. 

Yet the book has some serious gaps 
and deficiencies, rendering it less useful, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, than several 
other recent contributions. Suggestions 
for improving personal and study habits 
largely reiterate ideas set forth elsewhere, 
with little discussion or illustration of 
their underlying rationale. Nor are they 
usually presented in the actual context 
of college students’ adjustment problems, 
occasional examples given being drawn 
as often from adult as from under- 
graduate experiences. In view of the 
extremely complex and_ individualized 
nature of good study habits, many of 
the “rules” also seem greatly over- 
simplified. Scant recognition, too, is 
given to the fact that study difficulties 
may reflect a deep-seated maladjustment 
requiring competent mental therapy. 

Findings from recent studies exploring 
the attitudes, codes, and _ techniques 
which students exhibit in their personal 
and group relations have been largely 
ignored. In consequence, the author 
makes some indefensible generalizations, 
his analysis of dating activities being a 
case in point. Similarly, somewhat out- 
dated psychological concepts dominate 
his discussion of learning, as witnessed 
by his advice to the student “to increase 
his span of attention” by lengthening it 
“five minutes a week,” to rely upon 
“frequent repetition” in acquiring desir- 
able attitudes, “‘to nourish his mind with 
the ideas of leading thinkers and out- 
standing instructors,’ and to expect that, 
under proper conditions, ‘“‘the mind 
automatically draws conclusions.’’ Newer 
collegiate programs and services might 
also have received more attention in 
view of the book’s purpose. 

A fundamental omission in a publica- 
tion of this type is the author’s failure to 

rovide appropriate problems or exercises. 
The few inventories he has developed 
call for subjective appraisals of progress, 
while the examination items nicaiding 
each chapter are excessively factual, often 
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demanding exact memorization of text 
passages. Exercises of a very different 
design would be required to find out 
whether students really grasped the 
principles involved and were able to 
make discriminating and skillful use of 
them. While the resourceful teacher 
will remedy this lack, most instructors 
need help at this point far more than in 


setting forth the general rules and 
maxims with which this discussion 
abounds. 


Eckert 
University of Minnesota 


A Questionnaire Study 


INTERGROUP EDUCATION AND THE AMERI- 
can Couiece, by Marjorie B. Smiley. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1952. xii+212 pp. $4.25. 
This book is not likely to stir initial 

interest in one who expects evaluation 
and measurement. However, description 
has been called the first step in science, 
and this book exhibits enough humanistic 
breadth and suggestions for future studies 
to deserve several contacts. Question- 
naires were received from fifty colleges 
purported to be concerned with inter- 
group education, which is interpreted 
very broadly to cover every type of class 
or personality analysis from large lecture 
courses on social science to the individual 
adjustment interview. 

It is not concerned with methods 
of conducting a democratic intergroup 
assimilation as much as with the variety, 
the purposes, and goals of those groups 
now in existence. The author echoes the 
need for understanding expressed by 

Unesco observers of minorities or sup- 

pressed groups, easily affected by scape- 

goating and cultural misunderstanding. 

Colleges which provide theory courses are 

often careless in the actual treatment 

iven minorities on their own campuses, 
or example, in residence halls. Only 
eight institutions actually claim that 
they try to develop the skills necessary 
for such groups; for example, the ability 
to switch roles and thus evaluate the 
position of the other fellow. 

Chapters on the “Liberal Arts Respon- 
sibility” and on “Curriculum Planning” 
challenge the meaningfulness of a college 
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within a democracy which does not encour- 
age intergroup understanding. Consider- 
ing an adequate “social climate,” with 
appropriate attitudes, values, and loyal- 
ties, the author discusses divergent views 
of prominent authors: the stress by 
Sorokin and Perry on the supreme 
synthesizing contribution of Christianity, 
and the view of Northrop that this 
approach is too narrow for a_ world 
community. A final plea is made for the 
college as a laboratory for intergroup 
relations. Not only should values and 
world-mindedness be discussed, but these 
must be converted into action. 

Epwarp S. Jones 

University of Buffalo 


A Philosopher’s Excursion 


Essay 1n Puysics, dy Herbert L. Samuel. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1952. x+178 pp. $3.00. 

e purpose of this essay is to offer a 


suggestion. It is that energy exists in 


two states, quiescent and active, and 
passes easily from one to the other. 


Quiescent energy 


is conceived as a continuum, and as the sole 
physical constituent of the universe. All 
material events are to be accounted for as 
cases of the activation of quiescent energy. 
Quiescent energy, . . . cannot therefore be 
perceived or defined or described (page 51). 


There is no doubt but that the author is 
well acquainted with important physics 
and has presented his suggestion with 
philosophical skill. An illustration of the 
application of the suggestion is found in 
his description of the transmission of 
light from the sun (page 145). 

The fundamental difference between 
the earlier theories of the ether and the 
one now presented is that “with them 
the ether would necessarily obstruct the 
movement of the stars and planets: here 
the ether is the very cause of the move- 
ment itself” (page 85). 

The process of changing the ether from 
quiescent energy to active must be 
initiated, and the author’s conception is 
that this occurs 


at particular times and in particular places, 
possibly by some kind of impact. This would 
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consist of impulses from ether-waves or 
ether-particles, groups of particles organized 
into atoms, or group of atoms organized into 
molecules and material objects (page 56). 


This is a controversial book which 
does not claim to follow present trends in 
physics and will therefore probably be of 
greater interest to philosophers than to 
as cage The language of the book has 

een so chosen that the physicist may 
readily understand. 
G. W. STeEwart 
State University of Iowa 


A Factual Survey 


Area Stupies 1n AMERICAN UNIVER- 
sities, by Wendell C. Bennett. New 
York: Social Science Research Council, 
1951. x+82pp. $1.00. 

This book is the result of a survey 
made by the Social Science Research 
Council’s Committee on World Area 
Research. The report has two main 
sections: Part I, “Appraisal of Area 
Facilities”; and Part ia “List of Area 
Facilities” at 28 universities with 
graduate-area offerings. The report in- 
cludes current area training facilities in 
the universities, the areas covered, the 
number of faculty specialists, the grad- 
uate students now in training, and the 
numbers that could be trained with 
present facilities. The areas covered 
are Russia, the Far East, Southeast 
Asia, South Asia, the Near East, Europe, 
Africa, and Latin America. The report 
has been written primarily in terms 
of the interest of the Committee on 
World Area Research in enlarging the 
number of fully qualified area research 
scholars. However, those who wish to 
equip themselves for government, busi- 
ness, technical or other special career 
activities will find that careful readin 
of the later sections of the report will 
assist them in selecting the institutions 
and curriculums most likely to meet 
their purposes. 

The report provides a valuable factual 
survey for quick reference for all persons 
who are interested in knowing what is 
offered in area studies and where to find it. 

Satty Hawkins 
University of California 


CONTINUATIONS 


Should General Education 
Be Taught Co-operatively? 


EDWARD M. PALMQUIST 
[Continued from page 185] 


assigned to a senior staff member of 
considerable local prestige and influ- 
ence, whose responsibility it is to plan 
and conduct the course with the 
co-operation of junior staff members 
from the appropriate departments. 
Contributions by the junior staff are 
in the nature of suggestions, to be 
accepted, rejected, or modified at the 
discretion of the senior member. 
Between these two extremes are 
many other procedures which might 
be designated as relatively democratic 
or relatively autocratic. While the 
foregoing discussion has dealt pri- 
marily with the democratic form of 
the co-operative course, the same 
criticisms apply to the autocratic 
form, with somewhat less force to 
those portions or sections taught by 
the autocrat, but with even greater 
force to those taught by members of 
his staff. 

Clearly, the element of co-operation 
should not be introduced into any 
course unless there are grounds for 
believing that its damaging conse- 
quences will be outweighed by the 
advantages of broadening the scope 
of the course beyond the interests and 
competence of any one available 
teacher. In establishing its general- 
education program, a college will do 
wel! to consider staff before subject- 
matter. If the college is fortunate 
enough to have a staff member who is 
willing and able to plan and conduct 
a general-education course in the 
humanities or social studies or bio- 
logical science or physical science, 
surely there is no justification for 
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having a co-operative course in his 
area. If, as is common, the college 
lacks individual staff members with 
interests and competence as broad as 
those areas, it should consider the 
capabilities of its teachers for con- 
ducting general-education courses in 
their chosen fields. The success of 
a general-education course is influ- 
enced more by the quality of teaching 
than it is by the selection of subject- 
matter. The broad areas are not 
sacred. The staff that teaches gen- 
eral education should not be pieced 
together and molded to fit those areas. 
Instead, general-education courses 
should be molded to fit the staff. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 4] 


Human Values and Higher 
Education 


RAYMOND HOLDSWORTH FINLAY 
[Continued from page 200} 


However, there is no better place on 
which to concentrate our attention 
than the American colleges and uni- 
versities, where future leaders are 
being educated. 

The writer is well aware that all 
higher education is not conducted 
on a mass-production basis. He has 
followed with enthusiasm his daugh- 
ter’s progress through Bennington; 
he has listened in on brilliant dis- 
cussions at St. John’s; he has con- 
ferred with educators concerned with 
innovations such as the Great Issues 
project at Dartmouth; and he appre- 
ciates the wisdom potential of tutorial 
systems. He has no intention of 
disparaging factual knowledge as such. 
He appreciates the importance of 
research, and the responsibility of 
educational institutions to dissemi- 
nate knowledge as fully and effec- 
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tively as possible. It is simply the 
limitations of knowledge in our search 
for deeper wisdom that he would 
have us pause to consider. If we 
accept the thesis that it is the 
responsibility of our colleges to edu- 
cate beyond knowledge and toward 
wisdom, and that this requires 
specific training in value judgment 
as distinct from assimilation of knowl- 
edge, then we are faced with the 
problem of creating some type of 
nonfactual or values course. 

[Vol. XXIV, No. 4] 


Letters to the Editor 
[Continued from page 


great writers since Browning and Emer- 
son, no great music since Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony.” At worst, this idea 
may mean a resolute resistance to learn- 
ing the new. 

Psychologists and professors of educa- 


tion have pointed out what should be 
obvious to anyone who has marked a set 
of examination papers or even tried to 
recall the names of all the courses he took 


a decade ago. The rate of forgetting is 
frightfully high. Yet, in fact, we are bred 
to the belief that one’s education is 
beyond loss. Our credits remain much 
longer than the learning they symbolize. 
Most destructive of all in this age of 
disillusion and negativism, whose watch- 
word is security, is the cynicism about the 
partly remembered tags of high-school 
and college learning. I recall here a 
capable, brainy, somewhat weary Master 
of Arts who holds to the degree yet, 
scorning the knowledge it implies, lets 
that learning shrivel. It is irony that 
this repudiator of graduate knowledge 
and training has an advantage in seeking 
employment over the holder of a lower de- 
gree who respects knowledge and happily 
seeks more. After all, one’s education is 
something no one can take away. 
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Possession of credits, old or new, is a 
great boost toward employment in teach- 
ing, in industry, and in government 
employment, civil or military. Credit 
equals schooling; schooling equals educa- 
tion; and education equals magic. Ergo, 
credits are magic! No wonder, then, 
that registrars as Keepers of the Magic 
are esteemed as mighty college and 
university officials. So we happily hire 
and promote on an unhappy assumption. 
More than one veteran student has 
complained to me that possession of a 
degree gave soldiers and sailors a notable 
push toward officership while better 
leaders without degrees were passed over. 
With cynical realism one student veteran 
promised me that he was going to get his 
learning on paper. 

What should we do? Instead of 
seeking a tenuous security in a naive 
saying which implies faith in credits and 
diplomas rather than in the substance 
of what is honored by credits and 
diplomas, we should, above all, tell our 
youths and their elders emphatically 
what education really means. We should 
hire and certificate on the bases of 
examinations designed to test knowledge 
and perception of significant facts and 
basic relationships. The granting of 
credits and degrees should not be based 
so much on the nicely balanced accumula- 
tion of credits—credits for courses which 
students sometimes don’t remember 
taking. Instead, such credits and diplo- 
mas should signify the active compre- 
hensive learning of a course. Finally, we 
must see that our civil, military, and 
industrial employers hire on the basis of 
actual attainments and capacities, and 
that they give each employee the occasion 
and the opportunity to keep his education 
by making it grow; for, after all, educa- 
tion in its proper sense is a special, 
fruitful, unending growth. 

GarLanpD DownuM 
Arizona State College 
at Flagstaff 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Taste of the Common Man,” by 
D. W. Brogan, Saturday Review, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1953. 

This is one of a series of articles con- 
cerned with assessing the “nature and 
effect of a dual revolution: the revolution 
in communications and transportation 

‘ coinciding with the revolution in manners 
and economic equality.” Mr. Brogan, 
eminent English social historian and 
student of American life, deals specifically 
with the question of whether a democratic 
and equalitarian society can have “what 
previous generations of the literate called 
culture. Is there a Gresham’s law in this 
field as in currency? Must barbarity 
drive out civilization?” 

This problem of popular taste is not 
confined to America but it is critical in 
this country because of America’s position 
of economic and military world leader- 
ship. In the past, leadership of all sorts 
was the function of a “confident, accepted, 
and obeyed minority, kings and nobles, 

riests, princes and merchant princes. 

he role of the poor was to obey the laws, 
including the laws of taste.” The republic 
of letters was no exception to this rule. 

If there is a debasement of American 
taste at present, it is one phase of a 
significant characteristic of American 
lite, the belief of the average American 
that “he is as good as anybody and 
better than most.” If he is qualified to 
elect presidents and judges, he is qualified 
to “choose artists and musicians, and he 
does choose them by the most effective 
means possible, by paying for them.” 
The state no longer lays down the 
standards, passes on talent, or makes 

awards to the artist, who must nowadays 

contend not only with “Joe DiMaggio 
and sd Louis, with Danny Kaye and 

Marilyn Monroe,” but with rivals within 

his own field: “the star artists of the 

Saturday Evening Post... the star 

writers of the Reader’s Digest,” in addi- 

tion to resisting “the temptations of 

Hollywood and the . . . book clubs.” 

Perhaps it is true, though Mr. Brogan 

does not think so, that none of the 

supreme artistic achievements of the 
past were made by peasant or artisan. 
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Perhaps this is the first time the prole- 
tariat has had “the power of command 
over any but the simplest art forms. 
And it may be that, left to themselves, the 
mass of men prefer vulgar, banal, simple 
works of art.” Possibly the sort of 
culture which was formerly prized is 
“associated with a class structure that 
is doomed. It may not be accidental 
that every important English poet .. . 
save Shakespeare and Keats, went to 
Oxford or Cambridge.” 

The problem we face is to “make 
effective the demand of the non-mass 
patron.” There are some “signs of 
race.” The phonograph, for instance, 
contributed as as the radio, if 
not more, to improving musical taste. 
The interest in high-fidelity recordings 
and the growth in number and _ pro- 
ficiency of amateur musicians and artists 
are encouraging. 

During the “double cultural crisis 
. . . caused by industrialism [and] democ- 
racy” through which the Western world 
is passing, “the schools, the parents, the 

ress all have some remedies in their 
wart for the degradation of the public 
taste; so, of course, have the mass media.” 

We must bear in mind, also, the fact 
that we are much better informed con- 
cerning our own cultural deficiencies than 
we are of those of the past. 


[ american College Bureau 


28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


A Bureau of Placement which 
limits its work to the univer- 
sity and college field. It is 
affiliated with the Fisk Teach- 
ers Agency, whose work covers 
all the educational fields. Both 
organizations assist in the ap- 
pointment of administrators as 
well as of teachers. 


Our Service is Nation-Wide 
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“Have We the Courage to Be Free?”’ by 
Arthur Hays Sulzberger, New York 
Times Magazine, February 15, 1953. 
Mr. Sulzberger’s thesis is that “we 

cannot have a good public opinion” 
without freedom reedom 
of expression in our schools, in our gov- 
ernment, in our assemblies, in our press, 
in all our walks and ways of life.” 

From this point of departure the 
writer takes stock of how matters stand 
in these areas. He reveals the growing 
curtailment of freedom in our schools by 
recounting alarming instances of violation: 


. . » A brochure entitled “The E in Unesco” 
was permanently removed from the schools 
of Los Angeles after it had been acclaimed by 
the teaching profession. 

. . . The Board of Education of Houston, 
Texas, voted not to permit the students under 
their jurisdiction to participate in an annual 
school contest conducted by the American 
Association for the United Nations. The 
United Nations [had] been attacked and the 
Houston Board of Education surrendered to 
the implications of that assault. 

In Rhode Island—the traditional home of 
free thought—the principal of a Pawtucket 
high school [suspended] a club called “The 
Unesco Thinkers” because he [felt] that 
Unesco is atheistic and communistic. This 
action was allegedly upheld by the Pawtucket 
branch of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 


At the university level there is the 
story of what happened to American 
Government, a textbook written thirty- 
five years ago by Frank Magruder, 
which has been given a “clean bill of 
health” by unbiased committees of edu- 
cators. A reviewer for a publication of 
the Committee on Education of the 
Conference of American Small Business 
Organizations criticized American Gov- 
ernment as having “socialistic and com- 
munistic overtones,” the criticism was 
picked up by a radio commentator, and 
the chain reaction was in motion. 
Georgia dropped the book, Houston, 
Texas, banned it, Little Rock dropped 
it as a textbook (while retaining it as a 
reference), and it was attacked in New 
Haven, Council Bluffs, Washington, D.C., 
Jackson, Michigan, and Trumbull County, 
Ohio, among other places. Mr. Sulz- 
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berger thinks it questionable that “one 
out of a hundred of those attacking this 
and other books for ‘subversive’ contents 
actually read the book.” 

Basic Economics was the target for a 
similar attack. In a letter to the 
Phoenix Gazette, an anonymous Army 
officer who had skimmed through its 
pases claimed that this textbook written 

y four Rutgers University professors 
was subversive and should be banned, 
the local American Legion post echoed 
the charge, and, following the surrender 
of the president of Phoenix College, the 
Phoenix Board of Education, and the 
School Superintendent, and the removal 
of the book, undertook a campaign to ban 
it in forty universities and colleges in 
which it was in use. 

These are portentous episodes in a 
movement which is gathering force, and 
spreading 


suspicion, fear and distrust. . . . We see our 
teachers being affected by the feeling that 
their loyalty and patriotism are being 
impugned. . . . Unless the forces that are 
undermining confidence can be met and 
resolved there can be no future for the good 
name of our schools. 
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The “pure administrator,” like the “pure scientist,” is apt to lose sight of 
basic objectives. An efficient, smoothly running operation is a pleasure to con- 
template, but there are times when the college administrator must choose—occa- 
sionally “sand in the works” is necessary to maintain a sound and inflexible 
purpose. At such times, smoothness for expediency’s sake may simply grease the 
skids for the loss of academic and social achievements not to be won back in our time. 


Georce Fox Mort, Managing Partner 
(A.B., A.M., Stanford; Ph.D., University of Minnesota) 
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